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For the Companion, 


PHIL AND HIS FRIENDS. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 
CuapTER VII. 

It was with a decp sigh of relief and peace that 
Phil entered the comfortable little room Mrs. 
Shedrick gave him that evening, and said to him- 
self, ““Now I am at home!” 

He had plenty to do now besides driving for 
Krennidge when he had a chance; his willing- 
ness, his quick perception and his experience 
of hotel work making him a very useful chore- 
boy at the boarding-house. Besides assisting 
Mrs. Shedrick, he did errands for the board- 
ers, and brought from the woods beautiful 
sheets of birch-bark which he made into 
baskets for the ferns he had helped the ladies 
gather. 

“It’s too pleasant to last long, I’m afraid,” 
he said to the doctor, who asked him one day 
how he liked his new life. 

Indeed, one part of it was destined to come 
to an abrupt conclusion. 

He had noticed for two or three days some- 
thing not qnite open and friendly in the treat- 
ment he received from Krennidge ; and when, 
on Saturday afternoon, he ventured to speak 
to him of wages due, he got an ominously 
glum reply. 

“Don’ know’s [owe ye anything ; Bass says 
I don’t.” 

“How so?” Phil asked, changing color. 
‘“‘What has he to say about it ?” 

“A good deal, you’d fancy, by the way he 
talks,” answered the teamster. ‘He says 
I’ve no right to hire ye, you belong to him, 
and if you earn wages, the wages belong to 
him.” 

Phil was dumb for amoment with astonish- 
ment and indignation. 

‘‘Well!” he exclaimed, at length, “are you 
your own man, or Bass’s? Are you going to 
do as you said, or as he says ?” 

‘Taint the question,” replied Krennidge, 
‘‘whether I’m Bass’s man, but whether you’re 
Bass’s boy.” 

“That question’s decided fast enough!” 
cried Phil. 

“You may think it is, but he claims it aint. 
I s’pose I shall do as I said, fur as your work 
this week goes; I'll pay you, even if I have 
to pay him over again.” 

He handed out four dollars. Phil took 
it in great indignation, and went immedi- 
ately and offered his services to Scoville. 

He found that his enemy had forestalled 
him there also. 

“TI can’t afford to have any trouble with 
Sol Bass,” was that worthy teamster’s excuse 
for shutting his door in the boy’s face. 

Phil was soon consoled, however, for these 
disappointments. That very evening a two- 
seated buckboard, drawn by one horse and 
carrying three travellers, drove up to Mrs. 
Shedrick’s boarding-house. They wished to 
spend the Sunday with her, and Phil was 
asked to take the jaded beast around to one of the 
public stables. 

“TI can do better than that,” he said. 
Mr. Marshall’s barn. 
horse in that.” 

Mr. Marshall wes a neighbor. His barn was 
near by. The stalls were empty, and there was 
room for the buckboard. 

“Certainly !” said Mrs. Shedrick. “And there 
is all that hay you cut in making the new croquet- 
ground.” 

“If there isn’t enough, I can get more, and oats, 
too,” said Phil. 

The horse was accordingly put up in the neigh- 
boring barn, Phil acting as ostler. 

“I like the looks of that boy; who is he?” said 
Mr. Ellerton, the owner of the animal. 

So Phil's story had to be told. Then it turned 
out that the gentlemen were tired of buckboard- 
ing, and anxious to return to their homes and 
business. 

““My two friends will take the stage Monday 
morning,” said Mr. Ellerton, ‘and I would go 
with them if 1 could get rid of my team. Do you 
think I can sell it, or find somebody here to keep 
the horse for me til! spring ?” 

‘“‘We are going toremain a week or two longer,” 
said Mrs. Chadbow. “I should wish it might be 





“There’s 
He will let me put the 


kept for us,—if it was only a buggy, now, instead 
of a buckboard !” 





“Why so?” said the owner. “There isn’t a 
buggy in the world that rides so easy. especially 
over rough roads, as that buckboard. The seats 
are broad, and it will carry five or six persons com- 
fortably. Itis very light and strong. The new- 
style buckboards are getting to be fashionable all 
through the mountains, and I wonder you don’t 
have them here.” 





When Phil heard of this conversation he was 


strangely excited. The arrival of the buckboard 
just at that time seemed to him something more 
than a mere chance. He firmly believed that it 
would some day belong to him. He inwardly 
vowed it should. 

He talked with the owner. He beset Mrs. Shed- 
rick. He entreated Mrs. Chadbow to intercede for 
him, and he even enlisted Clara’s influence. 

“Of course, I have no money to pay down,” he 
said. “But I can manage somehow to take care 
of the horse through the winter; I will feed him 
if I have to starve myself! Then you’ll see what 
I can do another season! I shall be independent 
of Bass and Krennidge; and I can make him pay 
for himself and the buckboard in a few weeks. I 
know it! And I won’t keep prices up so fearfully 
high as they have been, neither.” 

“Oh, won't it be fine, if you have a horse of 
your own ?” cried the sympathetic Clara. 

He was so full of the idea that he had to go 
down and talk with his friend the doctor about it. 
The doctor listened with half-shut, contemplative 
eyes, and nodded approvingly. 

“It looks like a first-rate chance for you,” he 
said. “I'll step up and see Mrs. Shedrick and Mr. 
Ellerton, if you like, and speak a little word in 
your favor.” 

“Oh, if you only will! 
,»and the nicest buckboard !” 


It’s a splendid horse 





The doctor managed so well that Mr. Ellerton 








and his two friends went off by the stage-coach 
on Monday, and the horse and buckboard were 
left behind. They had cost nearly three hundred 


dollars at the beginning of the season, but Phil 
was to have them for two hundred, with a full 
year to make his payments. 

Phil had something now to console him for his 
misfortunes. Every minute he could spare from 





his other occupations he spent with Brownie,—for 





that was his horse’s name, suggested by the color 
of his coat. The ladies went to ride with him often- 
er than ever; oftener than they really cared to, I 
suspect, so desirous were they of helping him pay 
for the hay the horse would eat during the winter. 

So the season closed and the dull months came 


on. Dull indeed they would have been to Phil, if 
he had been idle. But he was not one of the idle 
sort. 


He had the care of Dr. Mower’s horse and cow 
and wood-pile. Then, besides doing Mrs. Shed- 
rick’s errands and attending to her fires, he had 
his own horse to feed, keep clean and exercise in 
fine weather. 

He did not go to school, but procured books 
and pursued his studies at home, helped by good 
Mrs. Shedrick, who had been a school-teacher be- 
fore a disastrous marriage wrecked her youth and 
stranded her in a summer boarding-house. 

There was a peculiar tie of sympathy between 
them; she was a deserted wife, he was a forsaken 
son. And many a bright hour they passed to- 
gether over his books, or in confidential talk, by 
the winter fire, while the storms raged without. 

In spring, a new project. Four or five times a 
week he would go off, sometimes on foot and 
sometimes on his buckboard, and be gone half a 
day at a time, among the gorges or on the crags of 
Blue Mountain. 

As he commonly brought home a string of trout, 


these trips excited little attention. So much the 
greater, then, was the surprise of people in general, 
and the wrath of Solomon Bass in particular, 
when his plan became known. 

Mr. Minkins was one of the first in the village 
to find it out. 

“That’s a cur’us boy,” said agold farmer from 
the mountain, named Page, warming his shins in 
the store one bleak April day. “A cur’us feller! 
That one with the spring-board.” 

‘You mean Phil Farlow? What's he up 
to now ?” asked the genial storekeeper. 

“Hanged if I can jest make out. Fust 
place, he comes to me and wants to git the 
run 0’ my upper pastur’ for the summer, and 
the right to cross my land. Taint much of a 
pastur’; more rocks than sile, an’ more 
stunted briers an’ huckleberry bushes, ’nuff 
sight, than they is grass. But I let my 
sheep nibble there. 

“<«That’s all it’s good fer,’ says I. 
do ye want on't ?” 

‘He said he wanted to take his hoss there 
once in a while, and it wouldn’t interfere with 
the sheep. An’ hanged if he didn’t agree to 
pay me five dollars! Course I agreed to’t; 
an’ now ’most every day he crosses there with 
his spring-board, keepin’ on to the woods be- 
yend, where there’s an old ox-track. An 
awful hard road! but that boy keeps to work 
on'’t, gittin’ the stuns out of the way an’fillin’ 
the holes and gullies, till hanged if he haint 
got a track he can haul his spring-board 
over, slick enough!” 

“Don’t you see?” cried Minkins. “It’s as 
plain as day! Till now, folks have had to 
walk about a mile an’ a half to git to the top 
of Ol’ Blue; but Phil means to haul ’em up.” 

Minkins had guessed but half the truth. 
Phil was not only preparing to take visitors to 
the summit, he had also made a path from 
the pasture down into the gorge, to the cavern 
where Sallie Bass had found him, on a cer- 
tain memorable day. 

Clara Chadbow and her mother, who came 
early to the mountains that season, were the 
first to enjoy this trip with Phil. ‘They were 
very enthusiastic over it; they told every- 
body of it; and it was not three days before 
he had another party to conduct to ‘Phil’s 
Cavern” and the top of Old Blue. 

Clara, who named the cave, also named the 
vehicle. 

**You ought to have some taking name for 
your wagon,” she said, one evening, when 
helping him write some business notices, to 
be posted in the village. “Oh! I have it! 
The Blue Mountain Buckboard!” And she 
wrote, putting some of his own phrases in a 
new form: 


‘What 


“TRY THE BLUE MOUNTAIN BUCK- 
BOARD. 

“* The easiest riding wagon in town. To all 
places of popular resort. Especially to the 
new points of interest, Phil’s Cavern and 
Blue Mountain Summit. 

“Prices reasonable. Apply to Phil Far- 

low, at Mra. Shedrick’s.” 
“‘How’s that ?”’ she said, triumphantly. 
am I for a man of business ?” 

“Capital!” replied Phil, laughing and blushing. 
“But I never can post up my own name in that 
way—Phil’s Cavern !” 

“But you must!” Clara insisted. ‘That’s the 
name of it, and that’s what you must call it in the 
notices. You mustn’t be too modest.” 

“T? too modest?” he queried. “I thought I 
heard a girl about your size hint something quite 
the reverse the other day.” 

“Did 1? Well, you are really modest, Phil, I 
think,” she replied, laughing; “although you are 
rather conceited. What do you say ?” dipping her 
pen again. 

“All right, if you think so,” replied Phil, whose 
vanity was really tickled by the proposal, and he 
did not care how prominent his name was in the 
notices if she would approve and write them. 

So copies were made and posted; and soon the 
Blue Mountain Buckboard and the Blue Moun- 
tain Driver—it is not certain who first gave the 
name to him—were the most popular vehicle and 
teamster in town. 

The drive to the Summit and Phil’s Cavern be- 
came fashionable. As he had also his share of 
the driving in other directions, Phil within a 
month found himself in the enjoyment of all the 


“How 





business he and his buckboard could do. Or 
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rather, all that he was willing that Brownie should 
do. He might often have made a dollar a day 
more than he did, if he had been less merciful to 
his horse. 

“T could stand it,” he would say, “but Brownie 
has done enough. I won’t overwork him.” 

The manner in which Bass and the other team- 
sters had combined to keep up the prices proved 
a good thing for the young competitor. Where 
he thought them too high, he did not mind car 
rying passengers for less than the old rates; mak- 
ing terms to suit occasions. 

For instance, the fare to the Twin Cascades and 
back had hitherto been seventy-five cents; and it 
made no difference whether the wagon conveyed 
two persons or ten. If Phil took but two persons, 
he would charge them full fare. But if he took 
five or six,—which his buckboard could carry 
comfortably over good roads,—he would charge 
only three dollars or three dollars and a half for 
the whole party. As he would sometimes make 
two or three such trips a day, he felt that he was 
doing well cnough, with one horse. 

He would never take more than two or three at 
a time, however, to the Summit; and for those he 
invariably charged a dollar-and-a-half apiece. 
“It’s so hard on the horse,” he would say. 

He could not help bragging a little. “You'll see 
prices lower stifl,” he indiscreetly said to some- 
body, ‘“‘when [’ve got my team paid for, and am 
able to put one or two more teams on the road.” 

That somebody repeated the remark to some- 
body else, who told Scoville, who told Krennidge, 
who told Lorson, who told Bass. 

Great was the indignation of those worthies. 
Bass particularly, who had been as angry all 
along at Phil’s success as an unreasoning, brutal 
sort of man could well be, was now more infuri- 
ated than ever against him; and he used Phil's 
foolish remark like a firebrand held at the noses of 
the rest. 

“Think of his comin’ in and cuttin’ under us in 
this way! The boy that by good rights belongs 
to me, with all his work and wages! Who put him 
into the way o’ drivin’? Who but Sol Bass, Pd 
like to know! And now see the airs he puts on 
with his confounded buckboard! It’s only a few 
years sence nobody but some old farmer, too poor 
to own any other sort of wagon, would be seen 
ridin’ into town on a spring-board—that’s what 
we called ’em then; and now, bless your heart! it’s 
all the rage! "I'won’t do, boys. If he keeps on git- 
tin’ our business away and cuttin’ down prices, 
he’ll ruin us. Or ruther he’ll ruin you, for I’ve 
got my tavern to fall back onto. He haint sot up 
no tavern, not quite yit!” 

Thus Sol Bass thrust the firebrand at the said 
noses, until he had succeeded in stirring up in the 
owners a passion almost as furious as his own. 

At the same time, much as he hated the sight 
of a buckboard (with smart young Phil driving | 
it), he made up his mind to try one himself. 

For four or five weeks Phil found no trouble at 
all in monopolizing the Blue Mountain travel. 
Ile had not only secured an exclusive right to the 
pasture which everybody must pass through who 
drove or rode to the summit; but he knew very 
well that none of the old wagons in use could 
stand the journey. 

Some horseback parties went up by his route; 
and he did not object to them. But one day, de- 
scending the summit with a party, he met Lorson 
driving up with another party on a buckboard. 

“Ye can’t have everything your own way, son- 
ny!” said that slab-sided individual, with a ma- 
licious grin, as he crowded by. 








| He looked all around the yard; then hastened to 


“He said he would stop the first team; and I 
hear he did stop Lorson to-day. He had to turn 
around with his party, without taking them to the 
top.” 

‘“‘That’s capital!” the doctor chuckled. ‘But it 
will make Bass rearing and pitching mad!” 

“I suppose so,” said Phil. “But what can he 
do ?” 

That night, sound sleeper as he was, he was 
awakened twice. First, by an indefinable noise 
that reached him through his open window; and 
not long afterwards by a flickering glow on his 
chamber wall. 

A curious wavering glow, like the reflection of 
flames not far off. He went to the window, and 
saw a bright blaze on a hillside, where he remem- 
bered that some brush-heaps had been piled near 
a grove belonging to Mr. Marshall. 

“Tt seems a strange time of night to be burning 
brush-heaps !”” he said, and went to bed again. 

He was up early the next morning, aud went 
whistling to the barn, where he was answered by 
a welcoming whinny from Brownie within. 

Then Phil stopped whistling with remarkable 
suddenness. He had noticed something wrong 
about the door-fastenings. A staple had been 
drawn, the hasp hung down, the padlock lay on 
the ground. 

With a start of alarm, he sprang forward and 
threw open the door; forgetting for an instant that 
he had already heard the horse stamp and whin- 
ny, and looking to see if he was still there. 

Brownie was in his stall; apparently nothing 
had happened to him. What then was the mean- 
ing of the forced lock? Phil glanced anxiously 
around. The harness hung on its hooks. But the 
buckboard! Where was the buckboard ? 

He ran out wildly, uttering a despairing cry. 


Mr. Marshall’s house. 

Mr. Marshall came to the door half-dressed, and 
heard with surprise the boy’s first breathless ques- 
tion,— 

‘“‘Have you been to the barn this morning ? 

“No, I’ve only just got out of bed,” he replied. 
“What's the trouble ?” 

“The barn has been broken into, and my buck- 
board has been stolen!" 

“Your buckboard! And the horse ?” 

“The horse is there.” 

“Then the buckboard can’t be far away,” said 
Mr. Marshall, reassuringly. ‘‘“Nobody would want 
that without a horse. It must be a foolish joke 
some fellows are trying to play off on you.” 

“Tt’s no joke,” said Phil, full of the worst fore- 
bodings. ‘Who burnt your brush-heaps up on 
the side-hill, last night?” 

“Nobody, to my knowledge. Are they burnt ?” 

“T’saw the blaze. I know what it means now!” 

Phil hurried away to the scene of last night’s 
tire. Mr. Marshall, following immediately, knew 
by his frantic gestures, before he came up with 
him, what had happened to the buckboard. 

There was a desolate, smouldering heap of 
brands and ashes, before which Phil had paused, 
convulsed with grief and rage. 

It was a broad, spreading heap, with a pretty 
well detined boundary, beyond the circle of which 
lay the still smoking ends of scattered branches 
which the fire had not quite consumed. Among 
these projected the fragments—the fragments only 
—of a pair of shafts. 

Within the circle, near opposite sides of the 
heap, were parts of the skeleton of a wagon fallen 
to pieces; just two pairs of half-buried tires, the 
spokes and fellies mostly destroyed, one axle 


” 





Phil, who had turned out in the woods at great | 
inconvenience to let him pass, answered with 
spirit,— 

“I’ve hired the pasture you've just passed 
through, and I've done a good many days’ work 


A A . | »enech ¢ ing 
making this track passable for one team; let | done such a thing 


alone my being the first to think of hauling a} 
party up. Still I don’t object to you or anybody’s 
driving here if you will pay a share of the expense, 
and make the road wide enough so that two teams 
can meet. That's all I ask.” 

“He asks a heap!” muttered Bass, when Lor- 
son told him of the encounter. “Don’t he and all 
he’s got belong to me? If we'll make the road 
wider, for two teams to meet! Huh! He better 
be careful or ’twon’t be long ’fore there won’t be 
no buckboard o’ his’n to meet, there or any- 
where!” 

About the middle of July Phil handed Dr. 
Mower fifty dollars, to be sent to Mr. Ellerton. 
He had an excellent run of business for the next 
ten days; at the end of which time he one evening 
carried the doctor fifty dollars more. 

“This isn’t all that’s owing to me,” he cried, 
exultantly. 
all paid for before the middle of August, with a 
chance of making a hundred or a hundred and 
fifty more for myself, before the season is over.” 

“First-rate! But keep your head cool, my boy, 
said the doctor. ‘‘Don’t crow till you’re out of the 
woods. How about our friend Bass ?” 

“His buckboard has been to the summit again 


this week,” replied Phil. ‘As Lorson really takes time, but the next morning our bill for washing | an come up here. I’ve had enough of them tract 


pains to crowd me out of the track, and they won’t 


” 


team cross his pasture. 

“That's right; that’s fair,” said the doctor, who 
had been consulted with regard to the Blue Moun- 
tain enterprise from the beginning. “What did he 


>” 


say ? 


“At this rate I shall have my team | 


sticking out with a charred piece of the iron-bound 
hub, and a mound of cinders where the connect- 
ing board and seats should have been. 

**It’s the most monstrous outrage ever I heard 
| of!’ Mr. Marshall exclaimed. ‘Who could have 


> 


“IT know who did it, or had it done,” replied 
| Phil. “Oh, won't he get his pay for this! Fire is 
a plaything more than one can handle!” 

(To be continued.) 
—— +e 
OUT OF MONEY. 

To be out of money in a country where scarcely 
a native, much less a foreigner, can find anything 
| to do to get his bread, is a serious matter, as the 
| reader can judge. Bayard Taylor in his young 
and enterprising days went through Europe living 
| “from hand to mouth,” and occasionally he found 
himself in such a dilemma. 
| Some readers will remember his story of his 
| predicament at Lyons, when a letter (long waited 
| for) came, with money in it to replenish his empty 
pocket, but with fourteen sous postage due on it! 
| and he was forced to contrive a stratagem to bor- 
row a frane of his landlady before he could get 
| the letter. 

He relates another instance of similar straits, in 
the city of Florence, while his two travelling com- 
panions were gone to Leghorn to procure the much 
needed cash upon a banker's draft : 





longer than I had expected, and the last two cra- 


zie I had were expended for one day’s provisions. 


I then decided to try the next day without any- 


thing, and actually felt a curiosity to know what 
one’s sensations would be on experiencing two or 


three days of starvation. I knew that if the feel- 
ing should become insupportable, I could easily 
walk out to the mountain of Ficsole, where a fine 
fig-orchard shades the old Roman amphitheatre. 
But the experiment was broken off at its com- 
mencement by the arrival of the absent ones, in 
the middle of the following night. Such is the 
weakness of human nature, that on finding I 
should not want for breakfast, I arose from bed 
and ate the two or three remaining figs, which by a 
strong exertion I had saved from the scanty allow- 
ance of the day. 

4~@> 

A NEW-BORN CHILD. 

On parent’s knees, a naked, new-born child, 


Weeping thou sat’st, while all around thee smiled, 
So live, that sinking in thy last, long sleep, 


Calm thou mayst smile, while all around thee weep. 
SiR WILLIAM JONES. 


—_—_—___~+or—____—_ 





For the Companion. 


WHAT A CRIPPLE DID. 


How long poor David Wilmer had lain on that 
bed he had almost ceased to remember. He was 
nearly fourteen years old, but eight years before 
he had received a severe injury, which had affected 
his spine and warped his right knee in such a man- 
ner that he could not walk, even on crutches. 

He was one of a large family that depended on 
the labor of his father for daily bread. The 
father was a good man enough in his rough way, 
but he felt that this crippled son was an encum- 
brance. Sometimes he forgot himself and showed 
that he felt this. 

A useless member of a busy household, who 
must be fed and clothed, is certainly in the way 
in a poor man’s home, and Mr. Wilmer used to 
wonder why such an affliction should be sent him. 
The boy’s mother was full of tenderness and 
compassion for him, but she had to work so hard 
for her other healthy, exacting children, that she 
had little time to spare for him. 

The house was very small. By his own request 
the unfortunate cripple had been carried to a gar- 
ret-room at the head of the stairs. The noise made 
by the boisterous playing of his brothers and sis- 
ters made his head ache, and it was a perpetual 
pain to him to contrast his shrunken limbs and 
helplessness with their robust activity. 

“Put me out of the way, ma,” he said, in a sul- 
lentone of voice. “Folks don’t think of nothin’ 
but themselves nohow, and the boys is forever a- 
tumblin’ and rompin’ over my bed, and pa he makes 
such a fuss hollerin’ round. I don’t want to see 
nobody, and nobody don’t want to see me. Jest 
git me out of the way. I’m tired of bein’ here.” 
So the mother fixed up the garret as well as her 
poor means allowed, made it look bright and 
cheerful, and carried David up there in her strong 
arms. 

“Shet that winder where the sun comes in,” he 
said, fretfully. “Folks that kin walk and run 
about may like the sun, but I hate it. Yes, I do; 
I hate everything, tied down to this here hateful 
bed.” 


you nor me to grumble.” 

*’T want the Lord done it, and you know it, too, 
ma. It was John Hooper pushed me off his high 
gallery. 
done with it.” 


outbursts. 


closed shutter to the rafters. 
tle, but he did not like books. 


something would happen to those noisy boys wh« 
were playing base-ball in the next lot. 


a strange voice. 
talking to his mother. 

“You are Mrs. Wilmer, I believe. 
have a son who is an invalid. 
lrim very much, if you please.” 

“Ma! ma!” called out David, sharply. “I wan 
you to come right up here.” 


taken suddenly ill. 





“They were to be absent three or four days, and 
| had left me money enough to live on in the mean- 


| came in, and consumed nearly the whole of it. 


exercise, on account of the increase of hunger. 


said, breathlessly. 
“Now look here! I aint goin’ to have that wom 


I} women a-talkin’ and a-preachin’ to me, and I 
do a thing towards improving it, 1 went to Mr. | had about four crazie (three cents) a day left for | bliged to lie still and swaller it. What do they 


Page yesterday and told him I should expect him | my meals, and by spending one of these for bread | know "bout how I feel, gabblin’ like so many tur- 
to keep his agreement; he mustn’t let any other | and the remainder for ripe figs (of which one crazie | keys. Iwish they’d take my place for a month, 
will purchase fifteen or twenty), and roasted | and then they’d know how it feels to have head- 
chestnuts, I managed to make a diminutive break- | ache and backache and people screechin’ like pea- 
| fast and dinner, but was careful not to take much | cocks in your ears. 


comes up, I'll put my fingers in my ears, so’t 


| As ii happened, my friends remained two days | can't hear her.” 


chooses to flict you this way, it surely aint for 


I wish he had broke my neck, and be 


You may see from this that Wilmer was not one 
of the patient, pious lads we sometimes read about. 
On the contrary, he was not simply ignorant and 
fretful, but he was surly. Life had been made hard 
to him, and he saw no justice in it, and his dissat- 
isfaction found vent in ill-humor and passionate 


One morning, he was lying moodily staring at a 
web that a spider was busily weaving from the 
He could read a lit- 
He insisted that 
the sunlight should be kept from his room, and 
there he lay in perpetual gloom, his mind travel- 


and selfish everybody was, and how he wished 
Just then, at the bottom of the stairs, he heard 


It was that of awoman who was 


I hear you 
I should like to see 


She ran up, thinking from his tone that he was 
“What is it, David?’ she 


If that woman down stairs 


Miss Morton, in the room below, heard every 
word of this. ““Ohyes, my little man,” she thought. 
“Stop your ears if you wish,” and she laughed 
softly to herself. 

“Don’t apologize,” she said to Mrs. Wilmer, 
who, red and confused, tried to make some excuse 
for not taking her up-stairs. “I couldn't help 
hearing what your son said. But I am not a ‘tract 
woman,’ as he calls them, and I’ll try not to screech 
like a peacock. Yes, I have a mission, or rather 
something I'd like to give him,” laughing as she 
noticed Mrs. Wilmer’s eyes fall upon a small bas- 
ket she carried. ‘If you'll give me permission to 
go up, I think I can make myself welcome. I'll 
go up alone, if you please.” 

The pleasant, sunny face of the young lady 
charmed the poor woman into a timid acquies- 
cence. She knew she would have to encounter a 
storm for disobeying her sick autocrat, and dread- 
ed it, but how could she refuse this lady, one of 
the most cheerful and pleasant-faced she had ever 
seen? She had heard of her as a wealthy girl, 
who tried in many ways to be of service to the 
poor. 

As Miss Morton entered the room, she had to 
stop a few minutes to accustom her eyes to the 
gloom. David glanced at her. Then he turned 
his face to the wall. He did not put his fingers in 
his ears, for the glimpse he caught of her bright, 
smiling face made him wonder who on earth she 
could be, and what had brought her there. 
“Good-morning,” said a cheerful voice. “Your 
name is David, isn’t it? Please don’t be angry 
with me for coming, but I’ve heard how you are 
kept in the house and in bed all the time, because 
of the accident you met with; and I thought it 
might please you to see some bright flowers that I 
have. So I’ve brought them.” 

Now flowers were a passion with the boy. He 
seldom enjoyed the sight of cultivated ones. The 
common wild flowers usually made up the few 
bouquets his busy mother had time to gather for 
him. He turned to see beautiful roses, such as he 
had never dreamed of; crimson, yellow, white, a 
great glowing mass that filled the shabby garret 
with perfume and light. 

“Oh!” was all he could say, as she placed the 
flowers in his hand. “Oh, aint they sweet?” and 
his hungry eyes devoured them. He did not thank 
her in words, but those eyes spoke for him. 
“That’s not all,” she continued, in the same 
cheerful voice. ‘Here’s something else,’”’ and she 
drew from her basket a miniature ship, beautiful- 
ly carved, and rigged with its tiny white sails and 
its name, ‘The Hope,” printed in gilt letters on 
the prow and at the stern. “I think this is very 
pretty. You can have nice fun with it. You can 
ask your mother to put a large tub of water by 
the bed to sail it in; and it seems to me any boy 
would enjoy that.” 

Words of thanks never came freely to David's 
lips; in fact, he did not know how to thank, but 
there was something so unexpected, so bewilder- 
ing, in these presents, and in the lady herself, that 
he found himself saying,— 

“You’re very good, ma’am, to bring me these 
pretty things.” And then his heart throbbed vio- 
lently when he thought they were Ais own ; he, 
who had never had a sole claim to anything in his 
life. 


*O sonny, don’t talk so,” said his mother. “It| “I’m glad you like them. Now, if you’ll let 
seems like flyin’ in the face of the Lord. If He | me, I'll sit down here and tell you the story about 


that ship, and how you came to get it. May I?” 
“Yes’m,” his interest excited immediately. 
“Well, once in a while I visit a hospital, where 
there are a great many children who are cripples, 
and most of them will never walk. You see, you 
are only one in the world who cannot walk. There 
are many among those children who are even more 
afflicted than you are. Some of them cannot use 
their arms, or sit up. You can do both, and I am 
glad of it. Some of these children in the hospital 
are in pain all the time, but I have heard you only 
suffer pain at long intervals. Besides, you have a 
home and a kind mother, and those poor little fel- 
lows have only strangers to attend to them. 
“Among them there is a boy about twelve years 


old. He has to lie on his back from morning till 
night. He cannot even turn without help. But he 


is the merriest, brightest fellow in his ward, and 
is always singing and working.” 


ling round and round in the same circle: hig own “Working!” said David, in astonishment. “How 
sufferings, how much he was neglected, how cruel | kin he work, I'd like to know ?” 


‘Why, he has his hands, and he carved that 
ship. We gave him a set of tools, and as he used 
to live in a seaport town when he was well, he 
knew exactly how to rig a vessel. The work kept 
him busy and happy for many days. When it 
was finished I said to him,— 

“ It’s very beautiful; I’m glad you’ve made it. 
Shall I fix a place on the bed where you can have 
it near you and always see it ?’ 

““*No, Miss Morton,’ he said, ‘I don’t think I 
want to do that with it.’ 

“¢Then you wish to sell it? 
find a purchaser.’ 

“No, not this one, ma’am. If anybody’ll buy 
them, I can carve some more. But I think I’d 
like to have you to find some boy who is crippled 
like me, and give it to him from me. Id like, too, 
to have you tell him that it makes time pass very 
quick to do such work. It aint hard either; and 
he’ll forget all his pain, too. Perhaps if you give 
him this ship, it may make him try to do some- 
thing like it, too.’” 

David gazed at the ship, some awe mixing with 
his astonishment.. What, a poor cripple like him 
—nay, cven more helpless—could make such heau- 
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tiful things? Not only make them, but deprive 
himself to give pleasure to others who were in pain, 
and kept in bed like him? 

Here was a strange revelation! It was too 
new to his experience to be understood at once. 

Miss Morton watched him closely. She saw 
light dawning in the fretful face and smoothing 
out its hard lines. 

“Shall'I tell him anything from you?” she 
asked. 

“Tell him I’m glad to have the ship, and—and 
—thank him. Look here, ma’am! See the drawer 
in that table? Yes? Open it. Don’t you see a 
picture? Yes, that’s it,” he said, as she drew out 
a wretched, faded chromo of a child playing with 
kittens. “Take that to—what did you say his 
name is ?” 

“It’s Willie.” 

“Yes, take that to him, and tell him it’s the 
only pretty thing I’ve got, and I’d like to give it 
to him. Perhaps he could learn to paint a picture 
like that. I'd like to ever so much.” 

“T’ll gladly take it,” she said, smiling. ‘I'll tell 
him what you say. But you don’t seem to care 
for your roses.” 

He took them up, and buried his face in them. 
“Oh, I like ’em better than anything else,” he said. 
“I never saw any like these—only wild flowers, 
you know, that don’t smell sweet.” 

“ll put them in this tumbler of water by your 
bed, so that you can look at them and smell them 
all the time. But it’s too close in here. Roses 
won't live unless they have light and air. Besides, 
you want light so that you can see your ship.” 

She threw open the shutters. The boy, absorbed 
in his new interests, forgot to complain of the sun- 
shine. A sealed window in his own heart had 
been opened, and he hailed the light which made 
the roses glow, and showed him the delicate work- 
manship of his vessel. 

Promising to return in a few days, Miss Morton 
took her leave. As she stood on the threshold of 
the room, she stopped a moment to look once more 
at the picture within. With the light shining on 
him, all the boy’s moodiness had disappeared. His 
eager, absorbed face turned first to one of his 
treasures, and then the other. The painful sense 
of isolation which crushed him was lifted, for 
there was at least one being in the world besides 
his mother who was interested in him, and wished 
to give him pleasure. 

The weary round of his sad, complaining 
thoughts was broken, and no longer dwelt on him- 
self and his own hard fate. What beautiful things 
roses were, and if he could only paint them ! 

A week passed. As Miss Morton sat again at 
his bedside, he shyly drew a head he had carved 
from under his pillow. 

“TI have seen pictures of vessels with heads in 
front,” he said. ‘Don’t you think this will do tc 
put on my ship ?” 

Miss Morton looked at it with surprise. It was 
arough piece of work, but the features were well 
cut. . 

‘“‘Why, how well you have done it,” she said. 
“And with only a penknife! If you can do so well 
with only a penknife, I must get you a box of 
tools.” 

“O ma’am, if you please,” he cried, in an eager, 
excited manner, “‘if ’stead of the tools, you’d only 
get me some paint! I’m sure I could paint flow- 
ers and things. I'd rather do that, it seems to me, 
than anything else. Tc be sure, I don’t know how 
to begin”—his voice falling—‘‘but then, I'd try 
real hard.” 

“I know how to draw, and I can paint a little, 
David,” she answered, gently. “I'll teach you at 
first, and if I find you have really a taste for it, 
you shall have better instruction than I can give.” 

From that day began David’s new life. Miss 
Morton, when she was interested, never did things 
by halves, and there was something to her inex- 
pressibly delightful in leading this dark mind to 
the light. 

She never preached to him. The sermon of love 
and tender sympathy he learned from her gentle 
heart and kind words, and acts, led him gradually 
to recognize his Heavenly Father’s care and ten- 
derness, even in his affliction. The days of dark- 
ness and morbid repining in that garret had passed. 
But you may be sure he did not grow amiable and 
genile all at once. He was often irritable, but he 
tried to control his temper, and he was too much 
interested in his werk, and too busy with it, to 
dwell on himself. 

Eighteen months after these events, there was a 
charity fair given by the ladies of the wealthy St. 
Paul’s Church. One small table at which Miss 
Morton presided excited the attention and admira. 
tion of many of the visitors. There were china 
cups and vases on it, admirably painted, the flow- 
ers grouped with much artistic grace. There were 
wooden brackets, wall-pockets and knife-holders, 
of most delicate workmanship. But above all, 
there was a story attached to these things, which 
Miss Morton told one evening with so much feel- 
ing that the crowd pressed eagerly forward so as 
not to lose a word. 

‘As I told you,” she went on, “he will never 
walk, but he is an undoubted genius, as you may 
see from his work; a genius who fretted and 
pined, unconscious of his powers, until the windows 
of his soul were opened by a mere chance. 

“When I first saw him, he hated a ray of light. 
Now he cannot have too much of it for these crea- 
tions of his genius. He is not less of a sufferer 
than he was, but I declare to you he seems lifted 
above pain when he is absorbed in his work. It 





is a pleasure to show what he has done, and I am | 
sure the merit of his work will always delight 
whoever may purchase these articles that he offers 
for sale. Besides, we all of us like to feel that we 
are lessening the amount of suffering in the world, 
particularly when we know that the sufferer we 
are helping is a genius—and is likely to make a 
name.” Then she laughed merrily and gave her 
attention to the active demand for the articles upon 
her table. 

The next day at an early hour Miss Morton paid 
a visit to David’s garret. Through her kindness 
it had been papered and painted, and boxes and 
pots of flowers filled the window-sill, and made 
the room a pleasant, cheerful nook in the poor lit- 
tle house. 

“Good luck, my boy!” she cried, gayly. ‘Your 
things went off splendidly, and I could have sold 
more if I had had them. Here are over one hun- 
dred dollars for you. Of course,” laughing, ‘‘it’s 
more than the value of your work, but everybody 
was so kind and generous, and wanted to as- 
sist you. And then there’s something more. One 
good gentleman says that as soon as he gets home 
he’s going to send you one of those invalid-chairs | 
onrollers. Just 
think of that! 
You can be car- 
ried down 
stairs, and take 
rides outside as 
well as any- 
body. Now let 
me hear you 
say again you 
’re not of much 
use when you 
can make all 
this money !” 

Poor David 
put his hands 
before his face, 
and burst into 
a passion of 
sobs and tears ; 
and then, with 
asudden move- 
ment, raised 
the hand of his 
kind friend to 
his lips. She 
herself was 
weeping silent- 
y- 

“O Miss Mor. 
ton, I feel as if 
I can’t bear it! 
To think that 
I've earned 
more than a 
hundred dol- 
lars—me, a 
poor, useless 
cripple! I can 
help mother 
now, and father won’t think me a drag on him 
any more. And it’s all you who did it, and I 
didn’t want you to come in my room. Think of 
that, will you ?” 

“And you didn’t want the sunlight, either,” she 
said, smiling through her tears, “and you hated 
everything that was good for you then. Ah, my 
boy, when I threw that old cobwebbed shutter 
open, more came to you than the sunshine, I 
think!” 

He did not understand those words; but he un- 
derstood, in his own fashion, that one of God's 
angels had entered with her, and changed his life. 
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For the Companion. 


FORTUNATE. 


Very likely most young readers already know some- 
thing of the peccary; therefore, I hardly need state 
that it is an animal of the hog family, bearing some re- 
semblance to our domestic pig. It lacks, however, the 
outer toe of the hind foot, and has besides a peculiar 
gland in the back. It was from this circumstance that 
Cuvier gave the name dicotyles to the genus. 

The incisor and molar teeth of the peccary are like 
those of the hog; but the canines do not project from 
the mouth as in the case of the wild boar. 

There are at least two species, or varieties, of pec- 
cary. One of these, the collared peccary, or Mexican 
wild-hog,” will commonly measure rather over three 
feet from snout to tail, the female being slightly small- 
er. It is more compact than the domestic hog. The 
hair, which is rather long, is ringed with black and 
white, being lightest at the tip. 

The animal is omnivorous; that is to say, it will eat 
most anything in the way of food. Its flesh is quite 
palatable, more like that of the hare than the hog. 
It rarely has much fat on it, and lives in holes in 
fallen trees, or the ground, or in any sort of cavity 
which offers shelter. 

This peccary is found in Mexico and in our own 
country as far north as the Red River in Arkansas, 
and it is met with southward as far as Paraguay. From 
what has been said of this animal, you would not sup- 
pose that he is to be avoided when encountered in the 
woods, and yet he sometimes provesa very dangerous 
animal. Peccaries generally go in droves, the same 
as their cousin of civilization, and if they catch sight of 
a man, will sometimes charge upon him with the great- 
est ferocity,—and without the slightest provocation. 

Peccaries are abundant in Honduras, that British col- 
ony (now a republic) which occupies the extreme 
north-eastern corner of Central America. The mild 
climate and extensive forests seem to afford the con- 
ditions for their increase. Droves numbering hundreds 
are frequently tered in some parts of the coun- 








try. 





FORTUNATE. 


Mr. Fowler, at one time colonial secretary there, 
once had, while walking in the woods, a most disagree- 
able adventure with the peccaries. Mr. F——was at 
the time conducting an exploration at some little dis- 
tance inland, and chanced that morning to be crossing 
the forest unattended. 

As he proceeded, he saw at a little distance a squad 
of six or seven peccaries quietly turning up the earth; 
but as this was a common sight in the colony, he paid 


| no attention to them—farther than to notice that as he 


passed two or three tossed up their snouts and stared 
after him, giving vent to short, pig-like grunts. 

He had gone only a short distance, however, when a 
tremendous confusion behind caused him to turn, and 
it appeared that the peccaries had chosen to become 
angered at the sight of him. Several scores of them 
had gathered in an incredibly short space of time, and 
were charging upon the amazed secretary. One glance 
told him what it all meant. He did not pause to argue 
the matter with the infuriated animals, but broke into 
a run. 

Nothing gives man or animal so much courage as 
the sight of a fleeing foe, and with their short angry 
grunts, the peccaries set after the fugitive, who, in this 
case, Was not a trained athlete or pedestrian. Full 
well he knew that the lean, muscular creatures could 
keep up the chase a great deal longer than he could. 
So, without exhausting himself, he sprang to the limbs 
of a tree and 
quickly climbed 
up a few feet, 
where he was as 
safe from harm 
as though his en- 
emies were a 
hundred miles 
distant; for no 
peccary was ev- 
er known to 
climb a tree. 

Had not the sit- 
uation been 80 
dangerous, Mr. 
Fowler might 
have been amus- 
ed at the actions 
of the peccaries. 
They appeared 
perfectly savage 
and wild to get 
at him, who had 
not disturbed 
them so much as 
by a word! They 
ran around the 
tree, rubbed 
their not very 
large tusks 
against the bark 
tosharpen them, 
and turned their 
snouts longingly 
upward, grunt- 
ing their disap- 
pointment. 

“Anyhow, we 
*ve got you up 
the tree,” they 
seemed to say, 
by their actions, 
“and we can 
wait here till 
you’re ready to 
come down! It willonly sharpen our appetite!” 

It was this phase of the situation which made it so 
serious to the poor gentleman who was crouching in 
the limbs a few feet only above the savage animals. 
In the first place, he was so many miles from home 
that it was useless for him to call for help. Worse 
still, he had no firearms with him, strange as this may 
seem, when we remember that he was in a country 
where he was so liable to need them. 

Had he possessed a rifle and plenty of ammunition, 
he could have opened a fusilade upon the animals, 
and possibly have thinned them out so effectively 
that the survivors would have fled. This appears 
hardly probable, however, for recruits were pouring 
in from allsides. The forest seemed plentifully stocked 
with the fierce little brutes. 

Many a fugitive, who has congratulated himself on 
finding a secure refuge in some tree, from a fierce 
beast, has discovered at last that he has done nothing 
more than postpone his own fate, for a short time. 
Hunger and thirst are foes to which the strongest man 
must succumb sooner or later. 

The Esquimaux will sit for twenty hours beside the 
air-hole in the ice, without moving muscle or limb, but 
with his spear in hand, waiting for the seal to rise. It 
is with something of the same patience that the blood- 
hound, or wild beast, will crouch beneath the refuge of 
its fugitive prey, and stoically wait till hunger, thirst, 
or weakness compels it to descend. 

Fortunately the secretary was spared this terrible 
alternative. At the very moment when he was unable 
to see any possible human help for him it appeared. 

There is an animal known as the South American 
tiger, which is found in the territory lying between 
the Red River of Louisiana and Paraguay. Its correct 
name is the jaguar, the largest of all the American car 
nivora. Its appearance, prodigious strength and activ- 
ity suggest its terrible congener, the Bengal tiger. 

The jaguar, as a rule, lives solitary in the depths of 
the dense forests; but hunger sometimes causes it to 
invade the more settled districts, where it has been 
known to kill and drag off an ox. The animal is a fine 
swimmer, and can climb a tree like a cat. When a 
man is assailed by one, he can count upon little chance 
of escape unless he possesses a good gun and is an ex- 
cellent shot. 

In the midst of the rioting and wrangling of the dis- 
appointed peccaries, there was a sudden pause, an al- 
most breathless silence, and the secretary noticed that 
the animals all looked to the forest in the same direc- 
tion. 

The next instant a jaguar, with long, cat-like leaps, 
burst through the underbrush. Recognizing the 
dreaded beast by its yellow hide, spotted with open 
rings of glossy black, Mr. Fowler felt for a moment a 
thrill of even greater fear than he had thus far expe- 
rienced from the ‘‘wild hogs.” 











With a low growl, it pounced on one of the outstand- 
ing peccaries and then turning, bore it, struggling and 
squealing, off into the forest, holding its head very high, 
and marching off at a stately pace, as a cat will some- 
times be seen to carry a large rat. 

But it was not suffered thus proudly to bear off its 
prey. No sooner did the peccaries hear the agonized 
squeals of their captured fellow dicotyles, than one and 
all rushed instantly to the rescue—barking, squalling, 
clacking their tushes—and with such speed that before 
the jaguar was a hundred yards away, the whole foam- 
ing, gnashing drove was about him and dashing upon 
him on all sides. 

We need hardly add that the secretary only waited 
to see the peccaries fairly from under his tree, when 
he dropped off the branch, and made good time towards 
home, with a sincere feeling of thankfulness towards 
his savage rescuer. He had no wish to witness the 
strange combat, either to see the issue of it, or con- 
gratulate the victor or victors. E. 8. E. 
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For the Companion, 


ANECDOTES OF JENNY LIND. 

Many years ago there lived in the Swedish city of 
Stockholm a worthy couple by the name of Lind. The 
husband was a teacher of languages, and the wife kept 
a small day-school for children. 

On the sixth of October, 1821, a daughter was born 
to them, whom they named Jenny. As she developed 
into girlhood she was neither healthy nor pretty, but 
possessed a marvellous voice, which was her only at- 
traction. 

It is said that she would wander about the streets of 
Stockholm singing to herself, quite heedless of the 
many passers-by, who paused a moment to send after 
the small singer a look of pleased surprise. She could 
imitate the notes of the birds, the sound of the rising 
and falling tide and the tinkling ripple of the water in 
the fountains. 

At length the pure silvery tones of the little song- 
stress found their way to the heart of a benevolent 
woman, who tovk the timid, shrinking Jenny to the 
greatest music-master of Stockholm. The old man 
upon hearing her sing was enraptured, and she was at 
once admitted to the school of the opera for stndy. 

Now followed many months of weary training, but 
the child was always patient, always willing, and la- 
bored day and night to become a great singer. 

She sang at the Opera of Stockholm until she was 
eighteen, and was the favorite of the Swedish public. 
But stories reached her of the great music-masters of 
Paris, and she grew restless and her one desire was to 
become a pupil of the famous Garcia, who had trained 
so many celebrated singers. 

So for this large, strange, glittering city, the young 
girl set out alone, with a will to conquer all things; and 
success came to her after four years of persistent labor 
clouded by months of discouragement, hours of bitter 
tears, loneliness and sorrow. Her voice had gained 
great strength; her notes were clear, beautiful and 
fresh; she had become the perfect mistress of her art, 
and the people of Stockholm again received her raptu- 
rously. 

And now her fame went abroad, and other lands 
were waiting to listen. So out into the great world she 
went, visiting and singing in all the great cities, Dres- 
den, Vienna, Berlin and London. Her name became a 
household word. Palace-doors were thrown open to 
her. Kings, queens and princesses took her by the 
hand. 

Then came the welcome news that the Swedish 
nightingale was coming to America. We had heard of 
her sweet, beautiful life, of her many deeds of charity, 
of her tenderness toward all humanity, and there is no 
key that unlocks the way to all hearts so surely as a 
noble life. 

How well I remember the day of her arrival in New 
York. It was a beautiful Sunday morning in the early 
part of September. After church I strolled down to 
the dock at the foot of Canal Street, where thousands 
of excited people, men, women and children, were 
waiting for the steamer to approach that was to bring 
the songstress to our shores. 

The rigging and the masts of vessels lying at the 
dock swarmed with eager watchers. A superb bower 
of green trees, over which waved the American flag, 
was placed upon the wharf. About one o’clock the 
vessel came to her moorings, and amid the shouts and 
cheers Miss Lind stepped ashore, and was driven 
through the crowded streets to her hotel,—the Irving 
House. 

I happened to be stopping at this hotel at the time, 
and had many opportunities of seeing the fair singer as 
sbe came in and went out, or slowly paced the halls and 
corridors with some friend, telling in her happy, child- 
ish way, of some pleasant adventure; or talking of her 
art,—which was always to her a sacred thing,—her face 
beaming and brightening with earnestness as she re- 
ferred to it. 

The reception of Jenny Lind at Castle Garden on 
the night of her first appearance has probably never 
been equalled by the reception of any other singer.- 
The entire audience arose to their feet as the fair girl, 
dressed simply in white, stepped timidly forth and 
stood before the largest gathering of people that had 
ever welcomed her in any land. A moment’s pause, a 
slight fluttering in the first notes, and then full, clear, 
deliciously sweet, came the “Casta Diva’ from Ros- 
sini’s famous opera. The vast audience sat silent and 
breathless until the end. Then camea very thunder of 
applause that sent an echo far out into the night and 
across the dark waters of the harbor. 

It was a golden harvest for Jenny Lind. The sum of 
ten thousand dollars was placed in her hand as her 
part of the proceeds from the first concert given in 
America. She immediately resolved to give every dol- 
lar of it to charity, and sending for the mayor of New 
York, she advised with him in selecting the various in- 
stitutions among which she wished the amount distrib- 
uted. 

Her reputation for generosity became so well known 
that everywhere her doors were beset by people seek- 
ing relief. Few ever went away empty-handed, and 
none but the One ‘‘who seeth in secret”’ knows the ex- 
tent of her benevolence. 

One night, while Jenny Lind was singing in Boston, 
a shabbily-dressed sewing-girl approached the box-of- 
fice, saying, as she laid down tbree dollars for a 








But the jaguar was clearly in quest of the latter, 


ticket,— 
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“Here goes half a month’s earnings, but I | 
want so much to hear Jenny Lind!” | 

The singer’s secretary happened to overhear the 
remark, and a few moments afterwards he laugh- | 
ingly related it to her. 

‘*Would you 
know that girl 
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him, asking after his friends in Italy, and finally 
carrying his wheel again to the door when the lad 

departed. 
It does the heart good to hear of such acts. It 
gives us new faith that the world cannot spoil, 
with all its flattery and 





again ?” she asked. 
When he assured 
her that he would, 


ANECDOTES 


she placed a twenty-dollar gold-piece in his 
hand, saying,—‘‘Poor girl! give her that with my 
best wishes.” 

She would leave her hotel, drawn away to visit 
some family who had appealed to her benevolence, 
and pass down some dark, uncleanly street to the 
wretched tenement in which the family dwelt. 
When cautioned lest people should take undue ad- 
vantage of her bounty she would reply,— 

“Never mind; if I relieve ten, and one is worthy, 
I am satisfied.” 

I remember a hundred pleasant stories told 
about her at the time. During her ten days’ stay 
in Charleston, South Carolina, being greatly worn 
with excitement, she declined seeing visitors, and 
this of course disappointed many persons who 
wished to see her. One romantic young lady, the 
daughter of a very wealthy planter, was so deter- 
mined to see her in private, that she paid one of 
the servants to let her put on acap and white 
apron and carry in the tray with Miss Lind’s tea. 

When the singer heard of this and was urged to 
receive one who had so great an admiration for 
her, she replied, — 

“It is not admiration, it is only curiosity, and 
I will not encourage such folly.” 

While in Havana she became interested in a 
poor little Italian boy, called Vivalla. He was in 
great distress, having lost by paralysis the use of 
his limbs on one side of his body, and he was 
thus unable to earn a living, although he kept a 
performing dog, which turned a spinning-wheel 
and did other curious tricks. 

Hearing his story, she expressed great sympathy, 
and said that something must be given him from 
the “benefit” which she was about to receive. <Ac- 
cordingly five hundred dollars were appropriated 
for his use, and arrangements were made for his 
return to friends in Italy. 

A few days afterwards he called at her house 
during her absence, with a basket of most lus- 
cious fruit. 

“God bless her, I am so happy; she is such a 
good lady!” he kept repeating to the friend who 
admitted him. “I should so much like to have 
her see my dog turn a wheel; he can do it very 
well; he can spin, too. Would she care to see it, 
do you think ?” 

He was told that Miss Lind had little time to 
give to strangers, and that she never received 
thanks for her gifts. 

Upon her return the fruit was handed to her, | 
and his request to show her how his dog could 
turn a spinning-wheel was laughingly repeated. 

“Poor boy, do let him come; it is all the kind 
creature can do for me. Certainly, we will have 
him here with his dog; it will make us both hap- 
py,” exclaimed the tender-hearted singer with 
eyes full of tears. 

So Vivalla was told that Jenny Lind would like 
to see his dog perform the very next day at four 
o’clock, precisely. Full half an hour before the 
time appointed she took her seat at the window to 
watch for the Italian and his dog, and when she 
saw him coming punctual to the minute, she ran 
down-stairs like a child, and opened the door for 
him herself. Motioning the servant away, she 
took the little wheel in her arms, saying,— 

“It is very good of you to come with your dog. 
Follow me; I will carry the wheel.” 

In her beautiful parlors the tender woman, 
sought alike by the wealthy and the great, devoted 
herself to the delighted Italian, getting down upon 
her knees to pet his dog, playing and singing to 








OF JENNY LIND. 


temptation, a truly noble 
life. Great as an artist, 
Jenny Lind was still 
greater in her pure, hu- 
man character. 

It is said that there is 























as good music 
in the world to- 
day as was ever 
heard; that as 
sweet songs are 
sung by other 
singers as any 
that my Swedish nightingale poured out to her 
myriads of spell-bound listeners more than thirty 
years ago. It may be so, but | do not hear them. 
To me her wonderful voice seems in memory 
more like the music that makes the harmonies of 
a brighter and better world than the music that 
enchants the world to-day. 
+t} 
FRIEND AND FOE. 
I love a friend, I prize a foe, too, 
‘or he can also do me good; 
i Fees he shows me what I can do, 


y foe reminds me what I should. 


SCHILLER. 
———-- +o 


THE LAST OF THE TUILERIES. 

It will not be very long before the last vestige of 
the ancient palace of the Tuileries, at Paris, will 
have disappeared. The palace was burned by the 
Communists so long ago as 1870. Since then it 
has stood gaunt and grim, in the midst of the most 
beautiful quarter of the city, a mass of charred 
and blackened ruins. 

The Republican authorities have been much 
puzzled to know what to do with the remains of 
the old pile. Some statesmen wished to rebuild it, 
in nearly the same form as it stood for three cen- 
turies. Others, more radical, desired that the last 
relics of a palace, which typified the long era of 
royalty and tyranny, should be demolished. 

The latter, it seems, have had their way. The 
ruins have been sold to a contractor for the sum 
ot $6,000; and his workmen are busy taking down 
the broken columns and shattered walls, and are 
carting the stones away. The spot where the 
Tuileries once stood will, ere many months, bloom 
into a lovely garden, where the Parisians may 
stroll and lounge at will. 

It is perhaps well that the Tuileries should dis- 
appear. Its memories were, many of them, cruel, 
dark, criminal and dismal. 

Yet the reader of French history cannot but feel 
a pang of regret at the destruction of a pile so an- 
cient, so noble in its old-time beauty, and so redo- 
lent of a teeming and romantic past. 

In the very olden time, the spot where the Tuil- 
eries stood, on the banks of the winding Seine, 
used to be a tile-field, where the tiles were made 
which were used on the Paris houses. It was the 


| possession of this ancient royal residence; driving 
out successively the Bourbon Charles X., the Or- 
leanist Louis Philippe and the Imperialist Empress 
Eugénie. 

The two Napoleons held their showy courts 
within those venerable and still gorgeous walls. 
Some of the most dramatic of historical narratives 
tell us of the life there of the great Napoleon and 
his faithful and betrayed Josephine; of his mili- 
tary companions, and his circle of brilliant and 
coquettish court dames. 








It is only strange, that amid so many violent 
revolts, all directed against kingship, the Tuileries 
stood so long. It only survived the three first 
revolutions, however, to become a prey to the 


vengeance of the Commune; and by the hands of 


the Communist fanatics, it has shared the incen- 
diary fate of the Hotel de Ville, the Palace of 
Finance and many other of the noblest edifices of 
Paris. 

We may perhaps hope that with the Tuileries 
will disappear forever from the soil of France that 
of which the old palace was a symbol and a per- 
petual reminder; namely, the tyrannies and re- 
pressions of royalty. A Republic needs no pal- 
aces for its freely-clected Presidents; and it is 
only as a relic of a past which, it is to be hoped, 
will never be revived, that the Tuileries will be 
missed. 
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ETERNAL LIFE. 


Oh yes! The instincts of the heart, 
In every land, in every clime, 
The great, ennobling truth impart, 
That life has empire over time, 
Death for eternal life makes room, 
And heaven is born upon the tomb. 
THOMAS C, UPHAM. 


Oe 
THE STATE LEGISLATURES. 


The regular sessions of the Legislatures of most 
of the States of the Union begin early in the year. 
Something about them at this time, therefore, 
may be timely to our readers. 

As by the Constitution of the United States, all 
legislative power is vested in a Congress, so in the 
several States the legislative power is vested in an 
Assembly, composed of two branches. The collec- 
tive title for the dual body 1s commonly the “Leg- 
islature,” yet, officially, this is true in twelve 
States only. 

In twenty-three it is styled the General Assem- 
bly; in two the General Court; and in one, the 
Legislative Assembly. Separately, the upper and 
smaller house is called the Senate; the lower and 
larger is generally known as the House of Repre- 
sentatives; though in Maryland, Virginia and 
West Virginia, it is termed the House of Dele- 
gates. In New York, Wisconsin, Nevada, and 
California, the latter appears as the Assembly ; in 
North Carolina, it is called the House of Com- 
mons; and in New Jersey, the General Assembly. 

Though both Houses are directly elected by the 
people, it will be noticed that the representative 
name clings only to the lower. In the colonial 
Governments, there was but one representative 
body, over which was set a grave and dignified 
Council; for which, in some of the States, after 
the colonies became independent States, a Senate 
was substituted. The smaller number of the Sen- 
nate, the longer term of office for which, in many 
of the States, its members serve, and the larger 
districts from which Senators are elected, conduce 
to make it—what it was originally intended—a 
more solid and permanent body, less subject to 
the influence of local prejudice, than the more nu- 
merous and changing House of Representatives. 

For political convenience, each State is divided 
into a number of Senatorial and Representative 
districts, the number of each class bearing some 
relation to the‘ number of members in either 
House. 

That there may be no gerrymandering, it is gen- 
erally provided that these districts shall be com- 
posed of contiguous territory. This provision, 
however, is not always strictly adhered to. As, 
for instance, in the seventh congressional district 
of South Carolina, where two strips of land fulfil 
the requirement at low water only. 

In each of the New England States, the term of 
office is the same for both Senators and Represen- 
tatives; but in the Middle, Southern and Western 
States, Senators are generally elected for four 
years, and Representatives for two. The session 


haughty and cruel Queen Catherine de Medicis | of the Legislature is in a few of the States annual ; 


who built the palace, more than three centuries 
ago. But she did not long live in it. Catherine 
de Medicis was very superstitious. The astrolo- 


but in more than five-sixths of them it is biennial 
only. 
A member of either House in any State must 


gers predicted that if she occupied her new palace, | be a citizen, born or naturalized, and must have 


misfortune would surely come upon her;, and she 
hastened in terror to abandon it. 


been for a certain time specified in the Constitu- 
tion of that State, a resident of the district from 


. . | . : . . 
But the succeeding kings and queens did not which he is chosen. In earlier times, the owner- 


share her fears. 
Tuileries that Charles the Ninth witnessed the hid- 
eous massacre of St. Bartholomew. It was there 
that King Henry of Navarre held his soldierly 
court. There Louis XIII. and Louis XTV. reigned 
in splendor; and there the Regent Orleans and the 
graceless fifteenth Louis kept their wild orgies and 
revels. 

The Tuileries was the scene of many of the most 
thrilling events ot the several French revolutions. 
The frenzied mob of Paris broke into it, in June, 
1792; and two months after, not only invaded the 
palace, but compelled the unfortunate king, Louis 
XVI., to appear at one of the balconies with the 
red cap of revolution on his head. 

A second time in 1830, a third time in 1848, and 
yet a fourth time in 1870, the mob took” violent 


It was from the windows of the | 





ship of property was necessary ; that requirement 
is now abolished except in Rhode Island. 
Kentucky, more old-fashioned still, has even 


| yet the curious provision that “No person, while 
| he continues to exercise the functions of a clergy- 


man, priest, or teacher of any religious persuasion, 
society, or sect, shall be eligible to the General 
Assembly.” 

In her manner of election, too, Kentucky differs 
from the other States. Instead of using a written 
ballot, or a printed slip, the Kentucky elector gives 
aloud the name of the person for whom he votes. 
This viva voce voting, however, occurs only in 
State elections. 

The privileges of State Representatives are much 
the same as those of National Representatives. 
Like the latter, they are free from arrest in civil 





process during the session of the Assembly, and 
in going to and from the same. In Rhode Island, 
this exemption extends to property, which cannot 
be attached until after a prescribed time. 

The practical workings of State Legislatures 
correspond very nearly to those of Congress. 
Money bills usually originate in the lower House, 
where, indeed, in Kansas, all bills must originate. 
Trial of Impeachment belongs to the Senate, while 
the House only can accuse. 

In Maine the Legislature in joint convention 
elects the Governor’s Council; and in several 
States such executive officers as Treasurer, Secre- 
tary and Attorney-General are chosen in the same 
way. 

There are, in many State Constitutions, more 
rigid restrictions on legislation than appear in the 
rules of Congress. 

In Alabama, no bill can become a law until it 
has been referred to a committee from each House. 

In Arkansas, no law can be passed within the 
last three days of the session; and in Colorado, 
not after the first twenty-five. 

A very common provision is, that no bill shall 
contain more than one subject, which must be 
clearly expressed in the title; a restriction too 
often evaded by convenient amendments. 

The Constitution of Pennsylvania declares, 
among many other limitations, that no local bill 
shall be brought up in the Assembly until due no- 
tice has been posted for at least thirty days in the 
locality to which it has reference. 

But beside the many constitutional restrictions 
upon arbitrary and corrupt legislation, there exists 
in nearly all the States still another obstruction. 
The Governors have the power to veto any bill 
which they deem unwise or injudicious. Yet this 
veto is far from absolute, since in some States a 
two-thirds, and in others, a simple majority vote 
can nullify it. 

———~+oe——___—_ 


HOSPITABLE. 


Two Americans travelling in Spain, last summer, sent 
home a ludicrous account of their first introduction to 
Andalusian hospitality. 

A party of workmen entered the little stifling road- 
side station, where people were waiting for a railway 
train, and sat down to wait also. The day was sultry, 
and the men, in their velvet jackets, fringed with silver 
bells, were perspiring and dirty. 

Each of them had around his neck a loaf of bread 
shaped like a ring. When noon came they pulled out 
of their pockets packages of cheese and a kind of gar- 
lic sausage saturated with oil. 

Breaking off a piece of bread, they smeared it first 
with the cheese and then with the sausage, and doubled 
it up to make a sandwich. The American ladies had 
watched the operation with amusement, but with cer- 
tain qualms of the stomach, when to their dismay the 
men approached, and with profound bows presented 
the unsavory morsels. 

“T was about to refuse,” said one, “but their looks 
warned me that by so doing I should give mortal of- 
fence. To refuse to eat with a Spaniard when invited 
to do so is regarded as a personal insult. We were 
obliged to taste each of the mauseous messes. Yet dis- 
gusted as I was, I could not but feel that this was the 
truest hospitality I had ever known.” 

The proffer of food has been from the earliest time 
the symbol of hospitality, but the symbol is sometimes 
mistaken for the reality. Both Englishmen and Amer- 
icans are too apt to think when they have given their 
guests something to eat, they have fulfilled their duty 
tothem. The guest is not made welcome to his host’s 
reserves of good will; to those finer thoughts or feel- 
ings which are kept for his intimates. In short, the 
stomach only has been entertained, not the guest’s 
head or his heart. 

The Parisian, with her weak lemonade and little 
gateauz, and all the wit, fancy, art,and music, which 
make a visit to her salon a memory for life, better 
understands the meaning of the word hospitality. 

A son of one of the most eminent of American cler- 
gymen said, lately, ‘I remember when my father was 
£0 poor that our dinners consisted of only a dish of po- 
tatoes and a pitcher of milk, that a cover was always 
laid for the chance visitor. And the most cordial wel- 
come awaited him. 

“T have seen the foremost men in the country gath- 
ered about the table discussing our frugal fare, and so 
fine was the courtesy and so noble the thought, that it 
seemed as if we had partake of a royal banquet.” 

The atmosphere of the house in which true hospital- 
ity is practised, is a liberal education for children quite 
as much to be held in respect as our text-books. Any 
family left too much alone together is apt to grow stiff, 
and narrow, and selfish, from the want of friction with 
the rest of the world. Hence the man who bars his 
door against guests, too often, also, shuts out liberali- 
ty, courtesy, and that light-hearted temper and courage 
which belong to children used to an open, healthy, 
hospitable home-life. 


— 


MURDER OF THE INNOCENTS. 


Every January, when the winter’s cold is likely to 
be most intense, there are given in many of our large 
cities a round of children’s masquerades, or assem- 
blies, glowing accounts of which appear in the news- 


papers. Little girls of five and six years of age, at- 
tired in lace and ribbons, with bare, bejewelled necks 
and arms, appear in the ball-room at ten o’clock at 
night as French marquises, fairies and queens. Boys 
of their own age figure as knights, Highlanders, or 
Turks, while babies of two and three, in equally fan- 
tastic and airy attire, mingle in the dance, to the admir- 
ation of their parents, who look on delighted with hun- 
dreds of other spectators. 

Supper is served afterwards, and after the wretched 
little victims are filled with patés, ice-creams and 
cakes, they are taken home at midnight, through the 
freezing cold. The ball is called by the newspaper re- 
porter “‘a brilliant affair,’ but not a word is said of 
its effect upon the bodies and minds of the children. 

Unfortunately, American inland towns sometimes 
copy the fashionable customs of the great Eastern cit- 
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ties; and in Western journals of last winter, mention 
was made of children’s assemblies and masquerades in 
some of the larger towns. It was no doubt suppos- 
ed by these country mothers that they were follow- 
ing acustom of the highest and best society of New 
York or Philadelphia. They were mistaken. 

These children’s assemblies and masquerades are 
generally only advertisements of some enterprising 
dancing-master, and the poor babies who figure in 
them, are the children of his immediate friends, who 
make the juvenile display without thinking of the 
probable sacrifice of the health of their little ones. 

It is a pleasant fact to record, that in the highest cir- 
cles of society, in the sea-board cities, and asa rule in 
those circles which are only fashionable, the health 
and welfare of children are now most carefully and 
scientifically guarded. 

It is considered “‘the thing” to give to these fortu- 
nate babies the care of the best medical advisers, and 
the most skilful nurses. They live in the fresh air, 
their diet and clothes are simple, their hours for sleep, 
eating, and exercise carefully regulated. In winter the 
city affords every desirable appliance for exercise, and 
in the spring or early summer they are taken to moun- 
tain, farm, or seashore, wherever the air is purest. 

In consequence of this sensible practice, or fashion, 
there are no finer physical specimens of childhood to 
be found, than the rosy, clear-eyed youngsters, who, 
with their governesses, or bonnes, may be seen walk- 
ing or driving in Beacon or Walnut Streets, or on Mur- 
ray Hill. 

For once Fashion is wise and merciful. 


————+or 


FLOORING AN ADVERSARY. 

The late John Van Buren was a wit, with a soft 
voice and a suave manner that justified the appellation 
of “Prince John,” given to him by his friends. Noth- 
ing seemed to disturb the elegant composure which in- 
dicated his thorough possession of his temper and all 
his faculties. 

He would rise before a surging, turbulent crowd 
which filled Tammany Hall with shouts and curses, 
and calmly surveying the hand-to-hand fights going on 
in several parts of the room, wait till a lull enabled 
him to be heard. 

A witty allusion, emphasized with a merry twinkle 
of the eye, such as, ‘‘Fellow-Democrats, who vote 
early and vote often,” would arrest attention, and in a 
few moments they were all “Prince John’s” subjects, 
until he chose to hand them over to another speaker. 

One of the best of the recorded illustrations of his 
wit and self-possession is associated with his eating 
oysters at Delmonico’s lunch-counter. The room was 
full of gentlemen, when a man, whose case he had 
overthrown in court, angrily said to him, in a loud 
voice,— 

“I believe, Mr. Van Buren, that you would take a 
fee from the greatest scoundrel on earth!” 

“Softly, my dear sir,” whispered “Prince John,” so 
as to be heard by all the men near him, as he held a bi- 
valve on its half shell, “don’t speak so loud. Now 
sir,” he continued, after he had swallowed the oyster, 
and presenting his ear to the man, “tell me what you 
have been doing.”’ 

The late George Senott, of Boston, once made as 
witty a reply to an Irishman, who interrupted him 
while he was speaking in Faneuil Hall. Senott had 
accepted a retainer to defend John Brown, and did 
80 to the best of his ability. The act, however, gave 
offence to some of his political friends, one of whom 
shouted at the meeting,— 

“You've no right here! Sure, an’ ye’re an Abolition. 
ist! Ye definded old John Brown!” | 

Quick as a flash Senott replied, in the same brogue, 
“Ah! git out wid yer! Am Ia thafe because I defind- 
ed ye in court the ither day, and saved ye from the 
State prison?” 

The shouts of laughter told Senott that he need fear 
no further interruption. 


a 


A LILIPUTIAN BATH, 

“‘Atmy house in California,” writes a correspondent 
of the Companion, ‘for many weeks, and even months 
together, during the dry season, not a drop of rain 
falls. The streams, as the snow on the mountains 
melts, gradually fail and finally altogether cease to 
flow, and the water flowing from springs is soon ex- 
hausted. 

“Asa result of this absence of water, the birds often 
suffer from thirst, and are compelled to fly long dis- 
tances to obtain a supply. The expedients they some- 
times resort to to get water are very curious, and show 
forethought and the power to adapt themselves to cir- 
cumstances. 

“One morning recently, asI stepped out of my house 
after a light shower, I saw one of the tiniest of hum- 
ming birds dart into a shade tree which stands before 
my door. I stopped to watch him. What could the 
little ruby-throat want in an acacia tree at this season 
of the year? Isoon found that the little fellow pro- 
posed to have a bath without the trouble and danger of 
a visit to some far-off spring. 

*‘Alighting upon a fig from which one of the mois- 
ture-laden leaves could be reached, and loosening his 
feathers, he placed his head under the leaf and gave it 
a dexterous toss that sent a perfect shower of spray 
all over his back. 

“Then he shook himself after the most approved fash- 
ion of birds in bathing. After one or two shakes the 
water on the first leaf was exhausted. He then went 
to a second, then to a third and even to a fourth, until 
he had completed his bath to his seeming satisfaction. 
Then, with a final shake of his glistening feathers, he 
darted away to procure a breakfast at the nearest clus- 
ter of flowers.” R. 8. C. 





PAID IN KIND. 

The great French artist Meissonier had a pet dog, 
which one day broke its leg. Meissonier telegraphed 
in hot-haste for the celebrated surgeon, Nelaton; but 
when he arrived the painter felt ashamed of having 
called so distinguished a man to treat so slight an acci- 
dent. 

The surgeon asked to see the patient, supposing it to 
be a member of the family, and his impatience when 
the howling puppy was brought into the room may be 
imagined. He dressed the fracture, however, and the 
dog recovered. 


pay for his services and produced a wallet crammed 
with bank-notes. The surgeon remembered the affront 
he had received in being called in to set a dog’s leg. 
He would not accept money, but by the way of revenge 
said to the artist,— 

“You are a painter, are you not? Instead of giving 
me money, put a gray coating on those two panels 
which the joiners have just finished.” 

This was a thrust at Meissonier’s dignity; but the 
artist complied with the request. He did not put a 
coat of gray on, however, but painted two of his ex- 
quisite figures on the panels, thus showing his grati- 
tude and proving that he was above any false pride. 
On the whole it seems to us that he had the best of 
it. 





NATURE’S WASH-ROOM. 
Nature’s gifts are widely and variously distributed. 
In one place the elements of things are given to be 
made available by labor; elsewhere, she provides things 
ready for man’s use. To gain our bread, the seed 
must first be sown and months after the grain har. 
vested, threshed and ground. But the native of the 
Pacitic Isles plucks his bread from the bread-fruit tree. 
Our druggist, with his acids, concocts the cooling soda- 
water; but ina tiny rocky isle in the middle of Clear 
Lake, California, there is a perpetual soda-fountain 
from which gushes better soda-water than the chem- 
ist can produce. Perhaps Nature foresaw the over- 
worked and not over-strong housewife to whom “wash- 
ing-day”’ is a dread and a burden, when she established 
here and there natural wash-tubs and washing-ma- 
chines and, in some places, even provided ready-made 
soap. 
In the Yellowstone National Park the family wash 
ing is easily disposed of. The soiled bedding and cloth- 
ing is put into a stout bag which is hung in one of the 
boiling springs and lefj there while the party wander 
about sight-seeing. When taken out the clothes are so 
clean and white that no rinsing is necessary. 
On one occasion a party hung their bag of clothes in 
the basin of the geyser called “Old Giant,” and, wan- 
dering off, were absent longer than they intended to 
be. While they were away, the ‘giant’ spouted, and 
the garments were thrown high in the air, torn into 
shreds and scattered. Some time afterwards, bits of 
blanket and other cloth were found petrified, and some 
of these petrefactions are still exhibited. 
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TWO WAYS OF LOOKING AT IT. 

A man under the power of a strong habit usually 
lacks the “‘giftie’’ to see himself as others see him. An 
amusing illustration of this fact occurs in an incident 
associated with Macaulay’s condemnation of William 
Penn in his history of England. 

The historian’s strictures on their illustrious mem- 
ber gave offence to the Society of Friends. A few days 
after the publication of the history, five Quakers wait- 
ed on Macaulay. Their purpose was to protest against 
the injustice he had done Penn, and call his attention 
to certain facts which might change his judgment. 

Now Macaulay was an inveterate talker, and seldom 
relieved his talk by a flash of silence. In his diary he 
recorded an account of the interview as it appeared to 
him: 

“Lord Shelburne, Charles Austin and Milman to 
breakfast. A pleasant meal. Then the Quakers, five in 
number. Never was there such a rout. They had ab- 
solutely nothing to say.” 

So said and thought the brilliant historian, who called 
a monologue a conversation. But the Quakers reported 
that he would not listen to their statement, and indi- 
rectly one of the guests, Charles Austin, confirms their 
statement. He says they were simply overwhelmed 
by Macaulay’s torrent of words. ‘It was the most 
amusing scene I ever saw. They had a good case, but 
were utterly defeated.” 

Macaulay thought he gave them a hearing and they 
had nothing to say, when he really did all the talking 
and allowed them no opportunity to put in a word. He 
was 80 dominated by his habit that he could not see 
that he talked them down instead of listening to their 
statements. 

—— 


EPIGRAMS. 

An epigram must be short and pointed. Lord Ches- 
terfield was importuned by a tall and not very brilliant 
friend, to make some verses on him. What he wrote 
describes the characteristics of an epigram as well as 
his friend’s: 

“Unlike my subject, now shall be my song; 
It shall be witty, and it shan’t be long.” 

An epigram written on Miss Mary Tree, a celebrated 
singer, is very happy: 

“On this Tree if a nightingale settles and sings, 
The Tree will return it as good as it brings.” 

Coleridge, being annoyed by a bad singer, wrote: 

“Swans sing before they die. "Twere no bad thing 

Should certain persons die before they sing.” 


Those who have used dumb bells to broaden the 
chest will appreciate the following epigram, supposed 
to have been said by an old gentleman whose daughter 
Arabella importuned him for money : 

“Dear Bell, to gain money, sure silence is best, 
For dumb Bells are fittest to open the chest.” 

When a number of English workmen were on a 

strike, Thomas Hood wrote this epigram : 


“A mechanic his labor will often discard 
If the rate of his pay he dislikes; 
But a clock—and its case is uncommonly hard— 
Will continue to work though it strikes.” 


2 
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RELIEVING HIS EMBARRASSMENT. 

He had both tact and presence of mind who, having 
sent by an awkward cut the turkey he was carving 
into the lap of alady, said, “Madam, I will trouble you 
for that bird!” The wit relieved both her and himself 
from the embarrassing position. The following anec- 
dote shows similar presence of mind on the part of a 
young lady: 





Louis Blane was once mistaken for a page-boy at a 
reception in London which he attended. His hostess, 
Mrs. Augustine Sargood, was very nearsighted, and 
before the room full of guests, said to him, ‘James, 
more coals.” 

Asking an explanation of this strange command, 
some one with great lack of tact, spoke out, “You 
were thought to be the page.” 

The awkwardness of the situation was, however, 
happily relieved by the presence of mind of a brilliant 

oung lady, who immediately added, “And so M. 
lanc is a page—in history.” 


—\—~~+oo—_——_ 


THE devil always either comes himself, or sends 
some one, when you call for him. 


MEDiIcaL professor to raw student: ‘““Where is the 
glottis?” ‘I don’t know, sir! I think you put it on 
the shelf in the diss-ting-room with the rest of your 





Some time afterwards Meissonier called upon him to 


Don’t Die in the House, “Rough on Rats” clears 
out rats, mice, flies, roaches, bed-bugs. cents. [Ade 
ee ee 
Experience proves that nothing else so surely de- 
Stroys Scrofula, root and branch, as Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 








Vy TANTED! Agents to sell our Household Articles, 3 
samples & terms, lWe.Union Novelty Co.,Castile,N.Y. 
If you are bilious, take Dr. Pierce’s “Pleasant 

Purgative Pellets,” the original “Little Liver Pills.” Of 

all druggists. 

















AIDEN’S VOW and 75 Songs, words and Music 
for l2c., 100 Horseshoe, Floral & Bird Chromo Cards, 
L. HATHAWAY, 359 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 





Send 15 cents for Perfect Pencil Sharpener 
A and Rubber Top Pencil. Wanted—l000 wide- 
AND awake baveant iris to sell the sharpeners. 
GIRLS Geo. Frost & Co., box 1604, Boston, Mass. 
HONOGRAPHY, or PHONETIC SHORT-HAND 
Catalogue of works by Benn Pitman, with alphabet 
and illustrations for beginners sent on application, Ad- 
dress PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE, Cincinnati, O, 


pete ifas Ceaetliemine ee races Ahead 
MAKE YOUR O'WN RUGS. 
Turkish Rug Patterns, stamped in colors on Burlap, 
Permanent business for agents.Caiilogue for stamp. E.S. 
FRrosT & Co.,, 22 Tremont Row, Bostcu, Vaine this paper. 
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Hires’ Improved Root Beer 
Package 25 ets, Makes 5 gallons of a delicious, strength- 
ening and wholesome Drink. Sold by druggists, or sent 
to any address on receipt of 25 ets. 








ets, Address 
CHARLES E. HIRES, 48 N. Del. Ave..Philadelphia,Pa, 








Vroom & Fowler's 
SHAVING SOAP, |. ‘i.tery sien, 


SEND 3 cts., 50 ets., or $1.00 for 
Sample Pair of our 

HLETIC SUSPENDERS 
No strain on buttons or shoulders, 5 
3 cts. for Catalogue. 

TURNER BROs,, Inventors, 
786 Washington St., Boston, Mass, < 














HEET MUSIC. 


Popular Sheet Music by the best authors, for only 5 
cents per copy. Send one cent stamp for catalogue. 
Liberal discount to dealers, 

‘, EELES & CO., 49 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 





New (Metallic) Thermometer, 

Surpassing all others in _ accuracy. 
Warranted. Easily Dial like a 
clock. Variety of sizes & styles, Agents 
Wanted, Send tor illustrated lists to 

The Auburndale Watch Co., 
(P.O. box 1545.) 124 Tremont St., Boston, 





for handsome illustrated stand- 
AGENTS Wanted “vi. 
works of character; great Books and Bibles 
variety, low in price; se fast; needed everywhere; 
liberal terms. BRADLEY, GARRETSON & CO.,, 66 
North Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


OXYGE COMPOUND 


For Inhalation in 
Consumption, 

Asthma, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Nervous Debili- 

ty, ete. ook free on application, 

DR, PEIRO, Offices 7, 83 Madison Street, Chicago, Il. 


7JOUNG MEN AND BOYs, you can earn from $8 

to $10 a week and go to school by taking orders for 

the Acme Ledger and Bill Holder. No peddling. 

Sold from samples only. Expensive outfit. free to those 

whomean business, For particulars enclose green stamp 
to A, L. PRATT, Kalamazoo, Mich. 























Our Great Book Offer. 


Please read about this Great Offer in the Companion 

dated February \st, on this same page, 

We give “From Log Cabin to White House” 
with each offer purchased between February Ist and 
March Ist. 

This book gives the story of the remarkable life of 
James A. Garfield. It is as interesting as a novel. Gar- 
field began life in the obscurity 
of the wilderness, and ended it 
on the summit of renown. His 
A first home a log cabin—his last 
the White House. Beloved by 
a trusting nation, praised by 
the whole world, and shot down 
by the assassin, 


ay Bf OG CABIN 
WHITE HouSsE 


* 


The book is bound in cloth, 
handsomely printed tm gold and 
black, contains nearly 500 pages, 
with portraits of Mr. Garfield, 
his wife, and mother, and places 
and scenes of interest. This 
beautifully bound book, as intensely interesting as an 
adventure. given to every purchaser of our Great Book 
Offer as described in the Companion dated Feb, Ist. 

PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


——__>—__—- 
THE 
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Ts the best SEWING MACHINE for general family 
use. Simplicity, Ease of Running and Durability are its 
characteristics, 


READ THE FOLLOWING: 
Kassk, Texas, Jan, 2, 1883. 
The “Companion Machine” has given the most univer- 
sal satisfaction, I remain yours truly, 
Mrs. M. F. ALLEN. 
WACO, Sedgwick Co., Kansas, 
January 11, 1883. 





PERRY MASON & Co., 

Dear St ‘The “Companion Machine” arrived all 
right. After giving it a fair trial IT am convinced that it 
cannot be beat. T have operated on Sewing Machines 
the past fifteen years, and T must say this is the most 
simple and light running, easiest kept in order, of any 
machine I have ever used. It is even more than you 
recommend A. 'T. GREENE. 

ease send another machine to my 
Station. Enclosed find $25, amount for machine, 

TIPTON, Lowa, Jan, 4, 1883, 
PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass.: 

I have tried the “Companion Sewing Machine” in both 
light and heavy work and it has proved entirely satis- 
factory. Have also ceripee a number of heavy quilts 
with ease; some of them were heavier than could be 












quilted by hand, one weighing 11} lbs. when finished. 
Y ANDREW H. SHULTZ. 


ours truly, 









On receipt of a 
will send you 
Apron made on 
Sewing Machine 
of Instructions, 
ures showing 
detail, and other 
not buy a Sew- 
til you have ine 
merits of the 


3-ct. stamp we 
this miniature 
the Companion 
Also the book 
several pict- 
the machine_in 
information.Do 
ingMachine un- 
vestigated the 
Companion. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 





surgical implements. ’ 


RUPTURE 


ITs CERTAIN CURE. 


Dr. J. A. SHERMAN, famous for his successful treat- 
ment and cure of RUPTURE for the past thirty years, 
has just returned from his St. Louis office, and may now 
be consulted as follows: Monday, Tuesday, and Saturday 
of each week at his New York office, 251 Broadway, and 
at his Boston office, 43 Milk Street, Wednesday, Thurs- 
day and Friday of each week. . 

No man is safe who has a rupture, no matter how in- 
significant he may consider it, for every man who has 
died from it once flattered himself that it was but a tri- 
fling ailment, and every man who now suffers from it, 
and the injury of trusses to such an extent that life has 
no enjoyments, once regarded it as unworthy special at- 
tention. It is nota stande-still affliction; it is steadily 
progressive, even unto death, and he is wise who takes 
he necessary steps to be effectually relieved of it before 
the day of suffering and gloom comes upon him. 

For the benefit of the afflicted who are incredulous 
regarding Dk. SHERMAN’S great success, he respect- 
fully submits (from among scores of similar letters) the 
following: 








Ex-Mayor Chase’s Strong Endorsement, 


Hon. C, A. Chase, ex-mayor of Kansas City, writes an 
inquirer, J. H. Hodgkin, Esq., St. Louis, as tollows: 
Dear Sir: Thave unbounded faith in the treatment of 
Dr. Sheri an, t.é., the Sherman who treated me. Yes, 
sir, his treatment not only “benetited” me, but HEALED 
me entirely. have not worn my appliance for over 
two years. Last year travelled all over the East and in 
all wa up hill and down, rough as well as smooth 
places—and never thought of my appliance and suffered 
ho inconvenience in the least, and have just returned 
from a similar trip with the same happy results. / am 
as sound as any man, I can but speak in the highest 
terms of the doctor’s treatment, and most cheerfully 
recommend it to all sufferers, : 
Before making the acquaintance of the doctor 1 had 
worn very many trusses, but all to my detriment, and I 
do not hesitate to say they are all tortures, and that 
there is no virtue in any treatment but Dr. Sherman's, 
Very truly, C, A. CHASE, 1231 W. Twelfth Street. 
Kausas City, Dee. 4, Iss. 


TRUSSES. 


The fallacy of curing rupture by trusses has been fully 

















established by the experience of past ages. There is cer= 
tainly no truss that will radically eure contirmed rup- 
ture, or that can be truly considered, if worn any length 
of time, other than injurious. . 

What is the truss but a half hoop of gripping steel or 
iron band, provided on each side with pads to press sim- 
ultaneously upon the back and abdomen? What must be 
the effectof the pads? Are they not heating and debil- 
ilating to the back and walls of the abdomen? Is not the 
ceaseless force of the mainspring bearing these pads 
toward each other attendant with fearful resulis? Look 
for a moment into the structure of man, the location of 
the organs, and you will say with us that the kidneys, 
the bladder, the tendons, the spleen, the vertebra, and 
the lumbar regions must, sooner or later, be seriously 
affected by the continued pressure of the truss, and man- 
hood destroyed ere the victim: has reached the prime of 
life. 

Let us see the following example: Fill, for instance, 
a sack, as the abdomen is filled, and clasp it with one of 
those so-called radical cure trusses, and you will see the 
terrible indentations made by the pressure. It is in this 
way that the constant severe embrace or grip of the 
truss exhausts the muscular fibre and infliets irrepara- 
ble injury = the organs, completely destroying their 
functions,—in a word, making the young old, and the old 
useless, 


DR. SHERMAN’S 


Patients from abroad can receive treatment and leave 
for home the same day. During treatment any kind 
of; clive exercise or labor ean be performed without in- 
te. vering with the treatment, and with safety tiem the 
dangers of strangulated rupture. Dr. Sheri an’s book 
on Rupture gives the most reliable proofs tron: distine 
guished professional gentlemen, clergymen and mer- 
chants of his suceessftul practice and popularity there= 
from threughout this country and the West Tidies., The 
afflicted should read it and inform: themselve 

It is iMustrated with, photographie likenes Woon. 
tremely bad cases before and after cure, and mailed to 
those who send 10 cents. Remember, in writing or eall- 
ing, that Dr. SHERMAN will be, until further notice, 
at his Branch Ottice, 


43 MILK STREET, BOSTON, 


on Wednesdays, Thursdays and Fridays cach week, and 
at his Principal Office, 


251 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Saturdays, Mondays, and Tuesdays of each week, 




















A Medicine for a Woman. Invented by a Woman 
Prepared by a Woman, 


Veet 4 4b am 


7 
LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND 
Is a Remedy 


For all those Complaints and Weaknesses so 
common to our best population, 


IT IS A GREAT MEDICAL DISCOVERY. 

te" It revives the drooping spirits, invigorates and 
harmonizes the organic functions, gives elasticity and 
firmness to the step, restores the natural lustre to the 
eye, and plants on the pale cheek of woman the fresh 
roses of life’s spring and carly summer time. 

t? Physicians Use it and Prescribe it. 28 

Itis a blessing to overworked women, and has won 
such a name and fame among scientists, pharmacists and 
the people, that its sales are unprecedented. 
t#- ITS MERITS KEEP UP THE SALE. .41 

{t removes faintness, flatulency, destroys all craving 
for stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach, 

That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight and 
backache, is often permanently cured by its use. 

It will at all times and under all circumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the system. 

For the cure of Kidney Complaints of either sex this 
Compound is unsurpassed 

LYDIA E. PINKH: STABLE COM- 
POUND is prepared at 235 and 235 Western Avenue, 
Lynn, Mass. Price $1. Six bottles for $5. Sent by mail 
in the form of pills, also in the form of lozenges, on re- 
ceipt of price, $1 per box for cither. Mrs. Pinkham free- 
ly answers all letters of inquiry. Send for pamphlet. 
Enclose stamp. Address as above. Alention this paper. 












No family should be without LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
LIVER PILLS. They cure constipation, biliousness 
and torpidity of the liver. 25¢ box. 

tg? Sold by all Druggis 








A SURE CURE 
FOR CATARRH. 


Ask your druggist for 


“Dr. Sykes’ Sure Cure for Catarrh” 
—OR WRITE— 
Dr. Cc. R. SYEES, 
169 Madi St., Chicago, Ill., 


for Full Information, Testimonials, etc., and 
mention this paper. 


You will never regret it. 

















41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 
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FEB. 15, 1883. 














For the Companion. 
“LIKE ANY OTHER LITTLE GIRL,”’* 
A little girl 


neross the sea 
Lives in a palace; one of three 
Gay little princesses is she, 
Light-hearted as the greenwood merle, 
And tond as any ehbild of play; 
Fond, too, of having her own way; 
And she would keep her holiday 
Like any other little girl. 








She would not have the soldiers go 
Before, behind her, in a row, 
That all the gazing crowd might know 
She was of Queen Victoria’s blood; 
And so the royal children spent 
Their holiday in merriment 
Without alloy, because they went 
As any other children would, 





Wise little Maude! to learn so soon 
That. underneath the sun and moon, 
God gives to none a richer boon 

Than His own breath, our common air; 
To think our thought as others think; 
Our life with other lives to link, 
And out of one full cup to drink, 

Free unto all men, everywhere, 


Nothing that grandest, loveliest is 
In all this lovely world of His 
Was made alone for princesses: 

The toiler’s child can see the sky, 
And tvel the sun, and pluck the flower, 
And eatch the beauty of the hour, 

And be at home with that Great Power 

Who takes no note of low or high, 


Wise little princess! always so 
In happy freedom come and go! 
And yet—this world is full of woe, 

And little people in the whirl 
Of care, and crime, and pain are caught: 
Give to their piteous fate a thought! 
Not all the blessings of your lot 

Fall upon every little girl 








Yet they are aiso princesses; 
A King their Father; each, being His, 
A child of heavenly lineage is 

Just like yourself, dear princess Maude! 
And pale indeed is every gem 
That stars your future diadem 
Beside the crown-rays lighting them,— 

Your sisters, daughters of your God, 






Ah! be it ever your sweet will 

To share their load of good and ill! 

So glory that is queentier still 
Than gleam of ruby or of pearl 

Your sign of royalty will be; 

By right of your humanity 

Heiress of all things glad and free, 
Like any other little girl! 





Lucy LARCOM, 

*The three daughters of the Prince of Wales having 
been promised a visit to the Tower of London, Maude, 
the youngest, insisted that she would not go unless she 
could go “just like any other little girl.”) She carried her 
yoint, and the royal children had a good time according 
% their own ideas. 
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For the Companion, 
MYSTERIES. 

Objections are urged against the Christian re- 
ligion because of its mysteries. Facts are rejected 
because their philosophy cannot be understood. 
If the facts of Christianity stood alone in this, and 
there were no mysteries of matter and of mind, 
as well as of spirit, many of the objections urged 
against its claims would rise to the dignity of rea- 
A moment’s candid thought will show to 
any person whois rejecting Christian truth because 
it cannot be fully comprehended, that the same rea- 
sening should prevent his acceptance of many of 
the common facts of every-day life, and shut him 
up to a rejection of most of the objects about him. 
In fact, only a traction of himself would be real 
and absolute, if he accepted only that part of body 
and soul which he can understand. 

December 6, 1882, the earth bristled like “‘a fret- 
ful porcupine” with telescopes, astronomical in- 
struments and up-stretched arms. At Washing- 
Vrinceton, Vittsburgh, Cedar Keys, New 
Ilaven, Hartford, Cambridge, Colorado, South 
Africa, New Mexico, Central America, West Ind- 
ies, Australia, New Zealand, Science lifted lenses 
and trained tubes toward Venus to watch her as 
she crossed the face of the sun. 

Between these scientific heights, stretched deep 
valleys, black with smoked-glass, through which 
the eves of ignorance strained to see the same 
transit. Both the scientific and the unlearned ob- 
server were alike ignorant of the origin of Venus 
and the sun, and of the nature of the subtle force 
by which they are held in their places. The sub- 
stance, life, and all the laws of each, are mysteries, 
and yet learned ignorance and the ignorant of 
learning faced the same facts. ‘The tacts known 
are few, the mysteries many. 

The reasoning that rejects Christianity would 
shut the eyes of science to the study of the stars. 
The excuses that shut out the light of the divine 
revelation of religion to men, would, if urged log- 
ically, shut out the light of nature, teo 

Eighteen centuries ago, there lived and taught, 
died and rose again, one Jesus of Nazareth. His 
lite and death and teachings have revolutionized 
civilization. His ideas have changed the face of 
Ilis thoughts have dissolved kingdoms 
and recrystallized human lite. The state, because 


sons. 





ton, 


society. 


of Him, is no longer the end, but the means, and 
man is the end, 
Men are more gentle, women more strong, chil- 
n more kindly cared for, because this Man 
The home is purer, and man’s relations 
wish God are better understood for His coming. 

There is much of mystery in the life, words and 
works or Christ, but human history shows that a 
careful study of the facts of that life, and an hon- 
est acceptance of the life and its teachings, chang- 
es the spirit and conduct of the man who sincerely 
accepts them. 

A study of the facis about the transit of Venus 
may teach us the Jistance between sun and earth, 


d 


came, 





and whether she has an atmosphere; but the 
study of Christ’s life and teachings shows us how 
near God is to every one of us, floods the life with 
light, and surrounds it with an atmosphere fragrant 
with love. 


then men ought to refuse to build until they un- 
derstand gravitation; to see till they understand 
light ; to hear till they understand sound ; to eat and 
drink till they understand digestion ; to breathe till 
they understand the subtle power by which the 
| heart throbs through its long toil of three score 
| years and ten. 

Ifthe mysteries of the world made known by 
sense are no objection to the use of the world in 
which we live, surely the mysteries of Christ ought 

| not to be urged against, and in the place of, the 
right use of His life and His teachings that have 
“brought life and immortality to light.” 





— 
CAUGHT BY A SHARK, 

At Havana the horses, particularly the poor little 
horses which run up and down all day long, drawing 
the hundreds of street coaches, have a hard lot and a 
hot one. But every morning the most of them are per- 
mitted to enjoy a luxury unknown to Northern horses 
—a bath in the sea. A correspondent in that city writes 
us that at the end of the Prado—the chief avenue 
for driving and promenading—where this fine broad 
street opens out upon the entrance of the harbor, there 
is a favorable place for these horse baths. 

Here, from seven till ten o’clock in the morning, long 
files of horses, of all breeds and all colors, the halter 
of each tied to the tail of the next in advance and the 
foremost ridden by a cochero, may be seen trooping in 
to the cool water. 


It is a picturesque sight and a very picturesque 
place,—to stand just beyond the great Presidios. Di- 
rectly across the narrow channel, the only gateway 
into port,—no more than two hundred metres in width, 
—tower the yellow and white walls of £1 Moro (fort- 
ress) and the tall stone tower of the light. Past it the 
shining waters of the Gulf brighten and glow in the 
morning sunshine. 

Back to the right opens the fine, land-locked haven, 
full of shipping, long black and red steamers and one 
or two ponderous, iron-clad rams are moored to red 
buoys. Itisa wonderfully good harbor, rent by na- 
ture into the rough coralline ledges of this rocky coast. 

The horses love the bath. It is the one bit of luxury 
in all their hard lives. They are allowed to remain in 
the water fifteen minutes or more. Some will be seen 
to lie down and roll in it, regardless of their noses. 
Others stand with raised heads, the wavelets just 
breaking over their backs. Fine spans of horses be- 
longing to Spanish magnates are led in and groomed 
in the water for a long time, the black hostler talking 
caressingly to them ali the while. 

Some very handsome horses from the United States 
are sold here to the wealthy classes. In the spacious, 
marble house of a grandee you will see, through the 
porte-cochere, three or four tall, sleek horses and sev- 
eral fine carriages ensconced on the first floor, while 
the family live on the second. 

The native horses are sorry little animals of very 
poor paces. One sees among them not a few that are 
*calico-colored,” like those once commonly known in 
the United States as “Rocky-Mountain stock.” They 
seem loth to come out of the cool water to begin their 
day of toil; but while standing in their bath, half 
buoyed on the tide, their enjoyment of it is a pleasant 
thing to see. 

I went morning after morning to watch them; and 
at length I was witness here of a far livelier and quite 
unexpected scene. . 

The harbor of Havana, from time immemorial, has 
been infested by sharks, some of them of very large 
size. Yet these ugly visitors have never been much 
disturbed, their presence being rather favorably re- 
garded, since they act as scavengers of refuse meat 
and dead animals which might otherwise contaminate 
the basin. 

Nevertheless, it may be a serious matter to tumble 
overboard from a boat, if some of these gentry chance 
to be cruising about. 

An incident is told of an American sea captain, a 
New Englander, who chanced to be in port with his 
barque some years ago, when Havana was a more law- 
less place than at present. Having made sale of bis 
cargo and concluded his business at the Custom House 
late one afternoon, he went down to the quay, and 
stepping into the waterman’s boat, bade the man take 
him off to his vessel which lay out in the harbor. 

He had, asa result of his trading in port, a heavy 
bag of dollars, which he placed by his side on the seat 
at the stern of the boat, while he took the rudder to 
steer as the waterman rowed off. 

It was getting dark; and when they were about half- 
way out to the vessel, the boatman, a dark-visaged, 
brawny fellow, quietly unshipped his oars, and draw- 
ing along sheath-knife from a belt beneath his shirt, 
sprang upon the American to murder him. 

The captain was unarmed; but seeing the man’s 
movement, he jumped up and at the same time gave so 
convulsive a jerk at the handle of the rudder, that it 
came off in his hand. He thus most unexpectedly 
found himself in possession of a heavy stick a yard 
long and as thick as his arm. 

The would-be assassin already had his knife raised 
to strike; but before his blow could descend the cap- 
tain’s stick and his head met with such forcible con- 
tact that the villain measured his length backwards in 
the bottom of the boat. 

But as he showed signs of regaining his feet, the cap- 
tain seized him by the legs and threw him overboard— 
thinking that he could best make terms with so murder- 
ous a rascal outside the boat. His body had hardly struck 
the water, however, whqy to his horror the American 
saw a huge shark rise alongside and careen slowly to 
the surface. Turning up ten or twelve feet of white 
belly in the twilight, the monster paid his respects to 
the picaro waterman, securing him at two or three 











ame snaps, without condimeuts or trouble of po- 
ice. 

Occasionally, though not often, a shark, poising out 

| in the channel, will make a sudden rush at the horses 
that are bathing, or at the men who are with them in 
the water. Upon the morning above alluded to, there 
arose a sudden cry of,— 

“Un tiburon! un tiburon!” (shark.) 

And out where a long file of horses were moving 
slowly, up to their backs in water, I saw one kicking, 
plunging, squealing! The animal fell and went under. 
At once the whole troop was in disorder and making 
frantic plunges toward the shore. 

In a minute the whole locality was astir. From all 
sides came running watermen, soldiers, police, slaves, 
everybody! And such a babel of shouts arose as even 
to drown the tremendous squeals of the distressed 
horse, as its head struggled up to the surface. 

Boats put out, the watermen screaming and striking 

| the water noisily with the flat of their long oars. And 
either alarmed by the uproar, or because he had found 
the horse’s legs a less palatable morsel than he had an. 
| ticipated, the shark let go his hold and made off. The 
horse was drawn out and led, limping, away to its sta- 
ble, both its hind legs much eesvaten 


linn 
His ExamMpite.—The ease with which people contra- 
dict their preaching by their practice is illustrated by 


this dialogue in a Cambridge horse-car : 
| 





| ‘Now I don’t believe in speaking against a man be- 








If Christian truth is rejected because of mystery, | 





hind his back. It does not do any good, and frequent- 
ly injures an innocent party.” 

“It is an excellent plan to follow,” returned the 
other. 

“T’ve always done so,” continued the first, “and 
found it worked well; but there is Col. So-and-so, he 
is a sample of the other kind. He will backbite and 
malign his neighbors, will get a man into his confidence 
and then give him away and do all sorts of such mean, 
contemptible tricks that I would be ashamed of.” 





eS 
FOOLISH. 

The romantic and foolish enthusiasm (or “rage’’) 
among a few thoughtless English women over the “‘no- 
ble red men of the forest’”’ was never made more con- 
spicuous than at the time Rankin visited the cities of 
the old country with his seventeen Chippeways forty 
years ago. Duchesses, and the Queen herself, “dined 
and wined”’ them, wealthy ladies attended their exhi- 
bitions and lavished costly gifts on them, and one pret- 
ty London girl, of good family, fell so furiously in love 
with a “handsome” savage in the gang, that she actu- 
ally succeeded in marrying him in spite of her father’s 
protest. One of the receptions the Indians met with, 
is thus described by Mr. Catlin, who was an eye-wit- 
ness : 


They were at Manchester, and the hall was crowded 
full, and in the roar and confusion of applause at the 
end of their amusements, there was acry from the end 
of the room, “Let that handsome little fellow come 
here” (alluding to Samah, who was a very tine-look- 
-~ young savage); “here is a lady who wants to kiss 
him. 

This being interpreted to Samah, he leaped into and 
through the crowd,—as he would dash into a river that 
he was to ford,—and had his naked arms around the 
young woman’s neck and kissed her before there was 
~ time for explanation. 

The excitement and screaming and laughing amongst 
tke women in that part of the room made kissing fash- 
ionable. Every one who laid her hand upon the Ind- 
ian’s arm or his bare shoulders got a kiss, gave a 
scream, and many of them presented him a brooch, a 
ring, or some other keepsake, and went home with a 
streak of red paint on their faces, and perhaps with 
one or two of black or green upon their dresses. 

The young savage squeezed himself through this 
dense crowd, kissing old and young as he went, and 
returned to the platform, from which he held up and 
displayed his trophies with much satisfaction. 

“You have done a very rude thing,” I said to him. 
“Tt is not considered the proper thing in such crowds 
to kiss the ladies.” 

“I know what I’m about,” retorted the savage, mis- 
chievously. ‘White ladies are very pretty and very 
sweet—and | kissed nobody but them that asked me.” 


—_—_—_~<+oo—_____—_ 
For the Companion. 


THRENODY. 


Oh, what am I to the world 
As it rolls on its tireless way? 

And what would its teeming millions care 
If I should die to-day ? 

The sun behind the hill 
Sets with a golden glare; 

Should my heart be still ere another night, 
Oh, what would the world’s heart care! 


The winds would roar and rave, 
The ocean ebb and flow, 

But if I had passed to another shore, 
The world would not care to know. 


Let the world go on its way, 
The sun, and the wind, and sea, 

There are those whose love is my sun and life. 
Who are all the world to me, 


Let the millions come and go, 

Wherever their way may be; 

But the chosen few that my heart enshrines 

Are world enough for me. 

GEORGIE L, HEATH. 
+e —- 
TOM THUMB’S EXPERIENCES, 

Tom Thumb, who is forty-six years of age, has been 
interviewed by a reporter of the Chicago News, anx- 
ious to hear what the midget had to say about his ex- 
periences. The general said he was first placed on 
exhibition by Mr. Barnum when he was only five years 
old. At that time he was so small that Mr. Barnum 
could easily hold him in the palm of his hand. 

A style of overcoat corresponding to the ulsters of 
the present day, and known as box-coats, was then in 
vogue. They had large side-pockets with flaps over 
them. Mr. Barnum wore one of these coats in winter. 


“TI could get in one of the pockets of it,’ said the 
general, “and by doubling myself up, the flap would fall 
over the mouth of the pocket, concealing me from 
view. 

“Tt was a favorite trick of Mr. Barnum to place me 
in the pocket of his box-coat and appear in the hall 
about the time set for the opening of our entertain- 
ments. 

“The people in the audience would come about him, 
exclaiming ,— 

*““*Where is the general, Mr. Barnum? Here it is 
time for the exhibition to open, but he is not about,’ 

“Mr. Barnum would appear to be greatly surprised, 
and would then call out,— 

“*Gen. Tom Thumb! General, general! Where are 
you?’ 

” “I would then respond, ‘Here I am, sir!’ emerging 
from the pocket at the same time. It was a great act, 
I tell you, and used to take immensely. 

“I have been petted by royalty in all parts of the 
world, and have had privileges which, perhaps, no 
other traveller from this country has enjoyed. 

“While others have been received at court, I have 
been accorded the favor of visiting kings and queens in 
a social way at their homes, just as I would visit you 
at your house, and have known them as they really 
are. 

“I first went to England in 1844, and was presented 
to Queen Victoria at the court of St. James.” 

It was her majesty who bestowed the title of general 
upon him. He was introduced as Tom Thumb, and 
the Queen addressed him as Gen. Tom Thumb. The 
Duke of Wellington and other noblemen who were 

resent immediately accepted the cue, and the little 

ellow was ever afterward called by that military title. 


———$$$§<@p>——_—__—_— 


BARELY ESCAPED. 

“One day, as we were approaching Sacramento,” 
writes a California correspondent, ‘‘a pleasant gentle- 
man told us the following story: he said that about 
twenty-five years ago he was surveying in the part of 
the Sacramento Valley through which we were then 
passing, and one forenoon he was running a line along 
a low range of bare foot-hills. Near one of these a 
herd of Spanish cattle was feeding. 


* «As the animals, though used to seeing men on horse. 
back, rarely saw them on foot, we were always a little 
cautious in approaching them. But as this band ap- 

eared to take no notice of us, I thought there was no 

anger in keeping some hundred yards in advance of 
my party. 

***Perhaps my motions in signalizing to my men at- 
tracted their attention, for suddenly a few of the ani- 
mals rushed towards me. I looked around for a tree, 
_ there was not one near enough for me to reach it in 
time. 

“*There was not even a log, or a rock, or a depres- 
sion in the ground behind which I might hide. I 





thought my last hour had come. - Knowing that it was 
useless to run, I stood still and anxiously waited the 
approach of the cattle. 

‘**Nearer and nearer they came, with lowered heads, 
tails switching angrily, and their eyes blazing with rage. 
Suddenly they stopped—perhaps my motionless atti- 
tude caused them to suspect some bidden danger, or it 
may have been the sight of my men hurrying forward 
to aid me—they turned and with loud bellowing scam- 
pered along the low hills. 

‘* ‘I breathed freer, as I thought myself safe. But my 
greatest danger was to come. A half-maddened cow— 
more dangerous, on account of her greater quickness, 
than the fiercest bull—wheeled about and came bound- 
ing towards me. 

‘“**For an instant I hesitated whether to run towards 
my men or to stand my ground. To fail to reach them 
would be death; if overtaken, a single toss upon her 
gleaming horns would lay me out a corpse. 

***T had with me a steel rod used for making stake- 
holes in the hard ground. It was seven feet long, an 
inch in diameter, and very sharp at one end. re. 
solved to use it as my weapon. I planted myself 
firmly, grasped the steel rod with both hands, and 
awaited the attack. 

***On came the savage brute, with lowered head and 
lolling tongue. When within two feet she checked her 
speed, to make her lunge more certain. 

«This was my chance. I leaned forward, struck 
her with the rod just back of the horns, and drove the 
sharp iron into her brain. She fell dead at my feet. 

“**My men reached me within a moment; but it was 
an hour before my nerves were steady enough for me 
to resume my work.’ ” 


$$$ 


A BLIND CAT. 

A writer in the Scientific American gives an ac- 
count of a pet cat of his, named Dido, which suddenly 
became blind through a surgical operation. After this 
the poor cat hardly knew what to do with himself. 
He would sit and mew most piteously, as if bemoaning 
his condition; and when he attempted to move about, 
he met with all the mishaps that the reader will be 
likely to imagine. 

He ran against walls, fell down-stairs, stumbled over 
sticks, and when once on the top rail of the fence he 
would traverse its entire length seeking in vain for a 
safe jumping-off place. On being called, he would run 
about bewildered, as if not knowing“whence the voice 
came nor whither he should go to find the one calling. 
In shert, says the writer, Dido’s life seemed hardly 
worth living, and his owners were seriously plotting 
his death, when the cat himself clearly concluded that 
he must make his other senses atone for the loss of 
sight. 

It was very curious to watch his experiments. One 
of the first of these was concerning the art of going 
down-stairs. Instead of pawing the air, as he had been 
doing on reaching the top step, he went to one side till 
he felt the banisters touch bis whiskers, and then guid- 





| ed thus, he would descend safely and at full speed, 


| truders. 





turning into the hall on gaining the last step. 

One by one he made each familiar path a study, de- 
termined the exact location of each door, explored 
anew all his old haunts, and seemed bravely resolved 
to begin life over again. 

Dido’s ‘‘voice is still for war,’’ and his blindness does 
not make him any less successful in his duels with in- 
He even goes abroad in quest of adventures, 
and comes safely home again. His value as a mouser 
does not seem to be in the least diminished. 

It is well-known that the house-cat will find its way 
back from distant places to which it has been carried 
blindfolded, and naturalists have not satisfactorily ex- 
plained how such feats are performed. 

Wishing to test Dido’s “homing’’ powers, his owner 
took advantage of a deep fall of snow, which deadened 
every odor and sound, and carried him a long distance 
from the house, making a number of turns to bewilder 
him. His master then threw bim upona drift and qui- 
etly awaited results. 

The poor creature turned his sightlees orbs this way 
and that, and mewed piteously for help. Finding, at 
length, that he was thrown entirely on his own re- 
sources, he stood motionless for about one minute, and 
then made his way directly through the untrodden 
snow to the house door, which it is needless to add 
was promptly opened for the shivering martyr to sci- 
entific investigation, to whom consolation was forth- 
with offered in a brimming bowl of new milk. 





—=<4 





HER SELF-CONTROL. 

The power to keep still is very often a valuable one 
in critical moments. The lady school-teacher in New 
York who quietly and safely led all her pupils out of a 
burning school-house, before they knew that it was on 
fire, might have put them into a panic and imperilled 
many lives if she had not possessed the power to con- 
trol herself. The following little incident on board an 
English man-of-war flag-ship is no less creditable to the 
girl (Miss Susie Prior), who appears prominently in it, 
because she tells the story herself in a private letter. 


After tea I went on deck for the air with Mr. Billy, 
the Commodore’s son. As we leaned over the rails, 
admiring the orange sunset, suddenly I had a notion that 
I smelt a singed, smoky odor. 

I turned to Mr. Billy, without thinking anything se- 
rious had occurred. “If I were on shore I should say 
that some careless — had allowed a chimney to 
get on fire,” and at the same time I pointed to a par- 
ticular spot in the ship. 

He cried, “Nonsense!” but stopped short, and raised 
his head as he too smelt the faint odor of something 
burning. In an instant his face became stern, and a 
hard, dogged light came into his eyes. 

“Don’t stir, Miss Prior, till I come back,” he said. 
“Tf I can I'll be here again in a moment,” and he hur- 
ried away in the direction I had indicated. 

Then it flashed upon me that yonder, whence the 
smell of the burning came, lay the powder-magazine. 

I did not stir from the spot where Mr. Billy had bid- 
den me stay. It was not many seconds, though it 
seemed an hour, but the night-wind was kind and felt 
like a cool hand, lifting the damp hair from my tem- 
ples, and keeping me from falling down in a swoon. 

{r. Billy came back very quietly and spoke compos- 
edly, but his voice was low and his lip quivered. ‘It 
is all right now and safe,”’ he assured me. 

“What was wrong?” I asked. 

“Only a stupid fellow, who was assisting in moving 
the stores (the powder)—and who had no business to 
have a light there—dropped a spark among some bag- 
ging and it was getting into a blaze. But I got there 
in time to stamp it out; and the captain of the gunners 
finished the business with a wet blanket. 

“But how well you behaved, Miss Prior,” he said, 
forgetting his own conduct and appreciation of the 
danger. ‘If you had made a row, and detain me, 
nothing short of a miracle could have saved all on board 
the Conqueror from being whirled into eternity. 

“Even if the accident had got wind, and thrown us 
into confusion, there is no saying how the matter might 
have ended. I who am in the secret shall always thank 
you for all our lives, and for that of my dear old moth- 
er’s twice over. Had a whisper of the terrific danger 
reached her, with | father absent, I am certain it 
would have cost her her life on the spot.”—Heroines 
in Obscurity. 

——_-- +e - 


A FRENcHMAN who took to learning the English 
language —— till he came to the word “ague.” 
When told that its two syllables might be reduced to 


one by prefixing p and /, and making plague of it, the 


philosopher remarked that half the English might have 
the ague and the other half the plague; as for him, 
wouldn’t bother with the lingo. 
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For the Companion. 


BROTHER JACK’S MESSAGE. 


My dear Miss Mary, Brother Jack 
Says nothing else will do, 

But that I must sit down and write 
A valentine to you. 

(I cannot say I want to much, 
It’s far more in /is line, 

For Jack is nearly twenty-one, 
And I am only nine.) 


He bids me tell you that your eyes 
Are fairer, brighter far, 
Than any proud, conceited moon, ° 
Or self-complacent star. 
(It seems to me a good oil lamp 
Would far more brightly shine, 
But then, he’s nearly twenty-one, 
And I am only nine.) 


He bids me tell you that your lips 
Are redder than the rose, 

Whose rubies on the twisted vine 
Still rosier tints disclose. 

( don’t believe he ever did 
See rubies on a vine, 

Although he’s nearly twenty-one, 
And I am only nine.) 


He bids me say when you are near, 
That nobody can think 

Of aught beside; the sight of you 
Is more than meat and drink. 

(Well, it may do for Aix dinner, 
I'll have beefsteak for mine, 

But then, he’s nearly twenty-one, 
And I am only nine.) 

He bids me tel) you—but, oh, dear! 
It’s such a dreadful bore! 

Miss Mary, though you’re very nice, 
I can’t write any more. 

(Of all the stupid things in life, 
The worst’s a valentine. 

If that’s one’s taste at twenty-one, 
I’m glad I’m only nine.) 

—~oo——__—_—_ 


For the Companion, 


JESSIE’S VALENTINE. 
**You’re the meanest boy I ever saw. T’ll never 
speak to you again as long as I live—never!” 
And Jessie turned with a swing of her short 
skirts and walked away with what she thought a 


very ‘dignified air. Robby called after her in a| “Oh, please,” she faltered, 


manner most provoking,— 
“Miss Tripsitoes!’ Little ‘Miss Tripsitocs’”! 
No wonder Jessie felt insulted. A few days be- 
fore this she had had a new pair of blue button 
boots, and Robby had declared she was proud of 
them. She denied this, all the more indignantly, 


perhaps, because she felt in her heart there was | There may be one I overlooked.” 


just a little mite of truth in what he said. 

Robby soon after sent her a valentine showing a 
picture of a highly-dressed, highly-colored miss, 
and these lines : 

“Tlo! for little Miss Tripsitoes, 

See how mincing along she goes, 

Frizzled and banged and puffed and curled, 
The silliest girl in all the world.” 





Jessic was very tond of her Cousin Robby. They | 
lived near together, had few other playmates and | 
quarrelled very little. But to-day she felt that 
she never could forgive him, as she went to her 
mother with a full account of ‘““Robby’s conduct,” | 
and asked leave to go down street and buy the 
ugliest valentine she could find to send him in re- 
turn. 

“You may go if you wish,” said mamma, *‘but | 
I think, pet, this would be a very good chance for 
you to return good for evil, as we were talking 
about.” 

“QO mamma, not when he’s been so dreadfully 
hateful! I must wait till he does something not 
so bad.” | 

“Very well,” and Jessie went out, meeting Rob- | 
by on the sidewalk with his velocipede. | 

Again he called “Miss Tripsitoes” after her, but | 
she would not look at him, and went into the 
store feeling as if it would be impossible to find a 
valentine bad enough to send him. 

She began looking over a pile of comic ones | 
which lay on the counter. Oh, how ugly they | 
were !—with their coarse paper with coarse daubs | 
of flaunting pictures and senseless, vulgar verses. | 

Jessie was soon disgusted, and became more and | 
more so. She began to feel ashamed of being seen | 
looking at such things, and turned in search of | 
something better. 

She found plenty to choose from; bright little 
pictures and flowers surrounded by filigree paper 
which looked like delicate frost-work. And cun- 
ning contrivances which you could lift up and see 
plump little Cupids or pretty children’s faces peep- 
ing out. 

Almost before she thought, Jessie found herself 
hunting for the prettiest one, as she began to for- 
get how very angry she was with Robby. 

“Oh, this is the nicest of all,’ she said, spying a 
picture full of soft coloring which delighted her | 
eye. On it was a pretty boy standing ina path, | 
while above him was an angel with a sweet child- 
face, strewing flowers before him. 


entine just as well. I don't see, 
| shaking her head at the coarse valentines, “chow 
|any little boy or girl can buy such things as 
| those.” 


| envelope to fit her card. It was addressed and 
| stamped, and Jessie went and dropped it into a 
letter-box. 
| sight again, but she gave him a bright smile as he 
| quickly passed her, calling to a boy on the oppo- 
site sidewalk to race with him. 
Jessie watched to see which would win. But sud- 
denly there were shouts and confusion and a 
| cloud of dust. 
lon which Robby’s friend was riding, had taken 
fright at the strange vehicle, and breaking loose, 
had rushed wildly across the street. 
oh !—could it be Robby whom that man was car- 


rying—Robby, with eyes closed and blood on his 
{face and his curling hair? Jessie screamed in 


But, “No, there’s 


The soft old heart with 


To where he kept some things for 


From his small store of valentines, 


| Why, yes indeed! Here’s one for 


With beaming smile he held it 





“That's a birthday card,” said the clerk. 


she continued, 


“Nor I, either,”’ said the clerk, as he found an 


Robby looked for another scowl as she came in 


Down the street they dashed in high glee, and 


A horse, which had been tied near the sidewalk 


People were running with dismayed faces, and 
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terror, and some one took her up and carried her 
to her mother. 

A month after this Jessie was allowed, for the | 
first time, to go for a few minutes to see Robby, | 
now slowly getting better. She had been lonely | 
enough without him, and felt very glad to think 
of soon getting back her little playmate. But she 
was almost frightened at sight of his poor little 
pale face and short clipped hair, hardly knowing 
him for the merry boy she had been so angry 
with on that last day she had seen him. He could 
not talk much, but was pleased to see her. On a 
little stand near his bed was a photograph case 
with Jessie’s valentine in it. 

“He opened the envelope only a few days ago,” 
said his mother, “and now he wants the card near | 
him all the time, for he says the little angel face 
is exactly like Jessie’s.” 

Tears came to the little girl’s eyes as she gave 
Robby a kiss and went quietly out. | 

“Oh!” she said to herself, ‘‘just think if he had | 
found one of these ugly things in the envelope! 
Oh, oh! I'll never do anything hateful to any- 
body as long as I live—never !” 8. D. 






































nothing here 
for you,” 

The answer 
came, unwill- 
ing. 


while with tears, 
Her glad blue eyes were 
filling. 


pity swelled ; 
“T’ll look once more! I’m think- 
ing 


He hurried, slyly winking, 
sale; 

The gayest he selected, 

And hastily directed. 


you! 
How could I overlook it!” 


forth, 
With beaming smile she took it. 


‘A poor soft-hearted fool am I, 
A-squandering all my money!” 
He muttered, as she tripped away 

With face so fair and sunny, 


For the Companion. 


WINTER SUNSHINE. 
The February snows lay deep, 
The winter sun shone faintly, 
When little Jess came down the street, 


In short, red cloak, clad quaintly. | 
| 





She sank not, tripping lightly 
Where’er she would; the nipping air 
Tinted her cheeks more brightly. 


Straight to the post-oflice she hied : 
The village mail came daily, 
With smiling mouth, and eager eyes, 
Confidently and gayly, 
‘\\ “Oh, please, I want my valentine! 
I hope there’s one for mb, sir!” 
The postmaster loo ked 
carefully, 


please her. 


And yet,—though ’twas a foolish thing 
Perhaps,—two hearts were lighter, 

And winter sunshine all that day 
Looked merrier and brighter. 

} Joy ALLISON. 








For the Companion. 


OH, DEAR! 
She stood with tearful, frowning face, 
And downcast eyes, my little Grace; 
And in her band a valentine— 
A pretty thing, all silver shine, 
With flowers and Cupids quite complete, 
And dainty verses, “just too sweet!” 
“What troubles you, my dear?” I said. 
Quick raised the drooping golden head : 
‘Mamma, you know the valentine 
I got from Johnny Ray, 
So lovely! and I sent it then 
To Ethelinda May. 
And Ethel must have passed it on 
To little Lawrie Lee, 
For Lawrie, do you guess, mamma? 
Has sent it back to me !” A.C. 


—_—_—_+or+____ 


For the Companion. 


NELLIE’S VALENTINE GIFT. 

Nellie had been wondering for a long time what 
she would have for a valentine, and could hardly 
wait for the day to come. 

Would Uncle Ed give her the ring she had al- 
most told him she wanted ? and would Aunt Etta 
remember that she was a big girl now—big enough 
to wear a locket ? 

The fourteenth of February came at last. 

Nellie sprang out of bed and dressed in a great 
hurry. As she opened her door she saw papa in 
the hall. 

‘‘Ah, here is my little girl! And how is she 


“Oh, nicely, dear papa,” answered Nellie, clasp- 
ing her arms around his neck. ‘And what have 
you got for my valentine ?” 

Papa laughed. ‘Just the best one you ever had, 
little girl,” he said. ‘‘Let’s go into mamma’s room 
and find it.” 

So into mamma's room they went. 

Mamma was not up, and Nellie climbed up on 
the bed to give hera good-morning kiss. There 
by mamma's side, wrapped in folds of warm, soft 
flannel, till you could only sce its tiny face, was 
just the littlest, cunningest baby Nellie had ever 
seen. 

‘““Whyee—what—where did it come from ? Who 
does it belong to?” shouted Nellic, joyously. 

“That's your valentine, little daughter—your 
own little brother,” answered papa, smiling. 
brother, to live here always? Is it, mamma?” 
demanded Nellie. 

‘Yes, dear; and now you may fetch your little 
rocking-chair and hold him in your arms,” said 
mamma. 

Nellie’s joy knew no bounds. She held the. lit- 
tle form close in her wee arms and pressed kiss 
after kiss on the soft baby face. 

Papa could hardly coax her to go down to break- 


| room—althouth she found beside her plate the 
| very little gold ring she had been wishing for, and 
a beautiful lockct from Aunt Etta, with lots of 
other pretty trifles—she declared none of them 


were as good as the valentine lying in the pretty 





‘Ne matter,” said Jessie, “it will do for a val- | this morning ?” said papa, taking her in his arms. | little crib up in mamma’s room. E. H. 8. 





So hard the wind had packed the drifts | day 


For well he liked toy 


“And can we keep it? Is it my very own) 


fast, and when at last she did get to the breakfast- | 











Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
: 
DECAPITATIONS AND ACROSTIC. 


Behead the words whose definitions are given in the 
first column to make those given in the second. The 
words are of equal length. 





1, Ash-colored. 1, Modest. 

2, A wooden vessel. 2, To be sick. 
3, To drown. 3, A fluid. 

4, To fall in flakes. , At this time. 
5, To remain. 5, The summit. 
6, A masculine name. 6, A wagon. 

7, Act of selling. 7, A liquor. 

8, A scheme. 8, Portion. 

9, A part of the foot. » A fish. 


» A horse. 

A game. 
Rage. 

3, A short sleep. 
» Termination. 
A watcher. 


10, A knot. 

11, An animal. 
12, A father. 
18, To bite at. 
14, To dispatch. 
15, To discover. 
16, Fragrance. » A river in France. 

17, To satisfy. 7, Consumed, 

18, Colors. 18, An atlirmative answer. 

The primals of the second column, read down, will 
name a time that is sometimes styled “Cupid’s Holi 

GASPARD RAYNOR. 





2. 
HIDDEN FESTIVAL DAY. 

Take a syllable from the first quotation, and join to 
it, in order, a sy Hable each, from the second and third 
quotations, and form the name of aday in February, 
a day celebrated by the Roman Catholic Church. 

As in tee sweetest bud 
The eating canker dwells, so eating love 
Inhabits in the finest wits of all. 
Tivo Gentlemen of Verona. 
Beauty doth varnish age, as if new born, 
And gives the crutch the cradile’s infancy. 
Love's Labor Lost. 
| Every one can master a grief but he that has it. 
1 Much Ado About Not’ing. 


3. 
A PYRAMID. 
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No.7, A consonant. Nos. 1to8, A beverage. Nos, 
2 to 9, To flap the wings. Nos. 3 to 10, To leave be- 
hind in sailing. Nos. 4 to 11, By enchantment. Nos. 
5 to 12, Impious. Nos, 6 to 18, Having or expressing 
meaning. Nov. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, will give the first ne 
of a distinguished English essayist, while 7, 8,9, 10, 
11, 12, 13, will give his last name, who died on Febru 
ary 5, 1881. DYKE CLEMENTS. 





4. 
ACROSTIC IN SURNAMES. 


Wanted—the name of a distinguished man of science 
whose day of birth was the same as Abraham Lincoln’s, 
Feb. 12, 1809. The first name of all the characters re 
quired is the middle name of the scientist. 

1, The real name of Rob Roy. 

2, A quaint Elizabethan poct. 

3, The Union officer with whom the Civil War was 
opened, 

4, The first Sunday-school superintendent. 

5. The first man who explored the Mississippi as far 
as its mouth. 

6, An Irish patriot. 

7, The hero of Fort Wagner. 

8, Author of the hymn, “Come, thou fount of every 
blessing.”’ 

9, A member of the Colonial Congress of 1765 who 
was hung in effigy because he refused to sign a petition 
to the king for redress of grievances. 

10, A learned Victorian poet. 

11, The last royal governor of Maryland. 

12, Professor, and editor of Shakespeare for young 

eople. 

13, The Connecticut governor who settled at Newark, 
New Jersey. 

14, An earl of Lancaster, a favorite of Queen Eliza- 

eth . 


15, A Virginia astronomer, an associate of James 
Madison. 

16, An eloquent preacher who lived from 1776 to 183. 
The Indians, to whom he was missionary, called him 
the “Grandfather of Missionaries.” 

17, A distinguished speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. j 

18, A soldier and lecturer. 

19, A Virginia statesman and political correspondent 
in 1773. VESTBROOK. 


5. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


The answer, composed of 41 letters, names an im- 
portant event that occurred in this country in Febru- 
ary, 1848. 

The 1, 2, 3, 6, 5, 27 is a theme. 

The 28, 29, 4, 18, 33, 12 is noon. 

The 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 20 is a shelter. 

The 14, 37, 18, 17 is to impose on. 

The 36, 34, 41, 15 is a flat stone. 

The 24, 16, 40, 31 is to labor. 

The 21, 22, 23, 30, 25, 26 is one who sells 

provisions in a camp. 

The 382, 19, 35, 38, 389 is a heap of stones. 

¥. 8. ¥. 








Answers to Puzzles in February Ist. 


1. Invest—i—gate. 

2. Amsterdam, Portugal, St. Thomas, Arlineton, 
Lisbon, Marlborough, Olivet, Federal St., Antioch, 
Silver St., Ariel, Portuguese Hymn, Hamburg. 
| A PSALM OF ASAPH. 

3. Whale—hale—ale—le—e. 

4. Bee—Sir—Come—Specked. 

5. Turtle-dove, Dove, Hen, Sparrow, Cock. 

6. Moose—head. 

7. Anne Hathaway, wife of Shakespeare. 

. Works of Nathaniel Hawthorne; Mosses from an 
Old Manse; The Scarlet Letter; The Snow Image; 
Twice-told Tales; The House of the Seven Gables; 
Tanglewood Tales; Septimius Felton. 
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9. PYRAMUS 
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Penelope. 
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For the Companion, 


ISOLATION OF LEPERS. 

Every one knows that in the most ancient times, the 
Jewish law separated the leper from intercourse with 
his fellowmen. Many persons have derided this act 
of separation, and affirmed that leprosy was absolutely 
The opposite has come to be the pre- 
who have carefully 


uninfectious. 
vailing view, however, of those 
studied the disease. 

Prof. James C. White, 
the Medical Sciences (Oct., 
spread, under recent observation, 
into « previously unaffected stock, in so rapid and gen- 
eral a way as to prove that it may diffuse itself uni- 
versally through a nation independently of the action 
The history of this affection 
in the Sandwich Islands, leads to the strongest convic- 


in the American Journal of 
1882), saya, ‘Leprosy has 


when introduced 


of hereditary tendencies, 


tion that it is communicated from person to person, 
while the peculiar customs offer a satisfactory explana- 
tion of its unparalleled spread. The history of the lit- 
tle centre of disease in Louisiana, watched, fortunate- 
ly, from its very beginning, leads to the same conclu- 
sion.” 

We add, the same is further confirmed by the gradual 
spread of leprosy in New Brunswick through a large 
area from a single case. 

Dr. Emerson, formerly of New York, now in the 
service of the Hawaiian Government, after quoting the 
words of another authority, ‘‘within the bounds where 
it commits its ravages, it can be made harmless to the 
rest of the people only by isolation,” adds, ‘“To exper- 
iment with this scourge on any other theory is danger- 
ous—is reckless insanity.” 

Its whole history, from earliest times till now, marks 
it as a disease that has propagated itself by human in- 
tercourse. It has extended its ravages as its human 
vehicle has carried it from one land to another, and has 
been scotched or killed only as the result of the most 
active measures of repression and isolation. 

Our National Board of Health should look well to 
this matter. 


——— 


DISAGREEABLE BEDFELLOWS. 
»‘Misery acquaints a man with strange bedfellows,” 
but we doubt if any misery ever brought to a man’s 
couch such strange bedfellows as science has sometimes 
been guilty of bringing. The Florida Times, in alluding 
to the fact that Prof. Bell, the Smithsonian Institution’s 
agent, had shipped his last collection of snakes to the 
North, and that it was surprising how rapidly the 
snakes became domesticated under his treatment, says: 


During the recent cold snap some of them that he 
turns loose in his room at night climbed up the bed- 
posts and coiled themselves up in his blankets. 

He felt them hunting for cosey spots about his legs, 
and knew that he ought to get up and provide them 
with some loose straw, but a sleepy man in a warm 
bed of a cold night is not over obliging, and the pro- 
fessor slept on. 

The reptiles crowded upon one another, fought a lit- 
tle, hissed, but the professor did not budge; only now 
and then he would wake slightly and ery softly,— 

“Whisht, boys! be easy, boys!” 

At last a big ‘‘coachwhip” snake found an opening 
near the edge of the blankets and slowly glided in. 
There was a gentle waving up and down of the bed- 
clothes as the big clay-bank serpent moved about get- 
ting himself comfortable, when suddenly he slapped 
about two-thirds of his frigid length against the warm 
limbs of the dozing proprietor. 

That woke him. There was a violent remark. Then 
he sat up in bed, gathered a handful of snakes in each 
hand, depositing them carefully on the floor. 

Then throwing back the bed-clothes, he administered 
a kick that sent the coachwhip flying through the dark 
to the further end of the room, encountering the lamp 
in its aerial flight, and knocking from its bracket on 
the wall the fr: agile skull of an ancient Florida mound- 
builder. 

“Freeze!” exclaimed the irate professor. “I'll share 
my bed with you, but you sha’n’t drive me out!” 

le drew the blankets over him. A few moments 
later several pairs of little red eyes moved up the bed- 

posts on either side, and soon snake-herder and snakes, 
n one couch, were lost in peaceful sleep. 


se 
AMBITIOUS TO FLY. 

Young America is full of inventions, as many a 
parent can testify; and like other inventors sometimes 
suffers in his endeavors to embody his ideas so that 
they can be ol 4 rvice to himself and the world. The 
following, from the Louisville Commercial, shows 
what we mean. 


ly, at the home of his parents. He is about eight years 
of age, and is considered by his playmates as a very 
daring and reckless lad. For some time he has been at 
work upon a pair of wings which would enable bim to 
soar through the air like an eagle. 

He reasoned that if he could only make wings large 
enough and light enough, there was no reason why he 
should not fly as well as a bird. Accordingly he made 
two wings out of light paper, so contrived that they 
could be fastened tightly to the arms. 

When they were completed, he called his compan- 
ions together to witness the success of his scheme. He 
ascended a high shed, fastened on his wings, and with 
a crow and a flap leaped off, full of sanguine hopes 
that the treacherous air would buoy him up. 
Gravitation evidently did not sympathize with him, 
or his paper wings were mutinous, for he had no soon- 
er made his leap and his shout of triumph, than he 
went to the ground in a heap, completely demoralized, 
the wings that were to soar him aloft adding to his 
weight and increasing the heaviness of his fall. Then 
followed a cry of pain and a call for help. He had 
struck upon the left leg, breaking it just below the 
knee. This will probably put an end to his hopes of 
flying like a bird. 


oe 
A GOVERNMENT SKILLET. 

The cool effrontery of many persons who say they 

have claims on the Government is amusingly carica- 

tured in the “squib” from the Arkansaw 

Traveller : 


following 


“Look heah, jedge, 

private oflice of the 

a pension.” 

**I have nothing to do with pensions.” 

“But you can gin me alittle advice. All de soldiers 

what was wounded in de war, ef I understands it, is 

*titled ter a pension.” 

“Well,” said the judge. 

“1 was in de war and was mighty badly hurt, let me 

tellyer. 1 was wi uitin’ onmy young marster, an’ didn’t 

do ter suit him an’ he broke my arm wid a skillet.” 
“Waiting on your young master, you say?” 

Yes, sah.’ 

“Which army were you in?” 

“De C'’nfed’rate army, sah.” 

“Why, don’t you know that the United States don’t 

grant pensions to men wounded in that army?” 

“Yes, | know dat is de rule, but dis is a ’ceptional 


said a colored man, entering the 
United States Judge. “I wants 


case.” 
“Why?” 
“Case de skillet which my young marster broke my 
arm wid belonged ter de Newnited States Guberment. 
Can’t git no money, yer say—can’t? Den dar’s no 
wonder dat de country is filled wid calamities. Good. 
day, sah!” 
— = 

WHO WAS GUILTY? 
The following which shows how the 
thievish habits of rats cast suspicion upon the honesty 
of an innocent woman, suggests that the charge of theft 
should be made against no one, until every possible ex- 
planation of the facts has been tried and discarded. 
All of us have need to be reminded that “charity think- 
eth no evil.” 


anecdote, 


About five years ago a family, consisting of a gentle- 
man, his wife and two daughters, were returning from 
the Cape of Good Hope to England in a mail steamer. 
The two daughters occupied the same sleeping cabin. 

On several mornings they missed articles of wearing 
apparel, such as cuffs, stockings, pocket-handker- 
chiefs, collars and other things, but could not account 
for their disappearance. 

These losses caused much unpleasantness on board, 
because it was felt that some innocent person might be 
suspected. Suspicion was directed to the stewardess, 
who declared she was innocent and entirely ignorant 
of what had become of the missing articles. Still, the 
woman was thought to be guilty. 

One morning, the mystery was solved by part of a 
stocking belonging to one of the young ladies being 
seen by the side of their wantihend steed. The ship- 
carpenter was sent for, who soon discovered, in a hole 
of the wainscoting, the other part of the stocking. 

The board was then removed; and to the astonish- 
ment of all who saw them, there were all the missing 
cuffs and collars, etc., and among them, a nest of 
young rate. 


—~~— 
DOING AND NOT DOING, 

Two things indicate character—what we have done 
and what we have refrained from doing. The former 
shows force, the latter self-restraint, as the following 
anecdote illustrates 


“Sir,’”’ said a lad, coming down to one of the wharves 
in Boston, and addressing a well-known merchant, 
“Sir, have you any berth on your ship? I wantto earn 
something.” 

“What can you do?” asked the gentleman. 

“I can try my best to do whatever I am put to do,” 
answered the boy. 

“What have you done?” 

“T have sawed and split all mother’s wood for nigh 
on two years.” 

“What have you not done?” asked the gentleman, 
who was a queer sort of a questioner. 

“Well, sir,” answered the boy, after a moment’s 
pause, “I have not whispered in school once for a 
whole year.” 

*That’s enough,” said the gentleman; “you may 
-~ aboard this vessel, and I hope to see you the master 
of her some day. A boy who can master a woodpile, 
and bridle his tongue, must be made of good stuff.” 

——" - 
THE CORN’S VOICE. 

“What, fellow-citizens,”’ asked Senator Voorhees of 
Indiana, addressing a mass meeting, “will you do with 
your large crops of corn, if Prohibition should become 
the policy of the State?” ‘Raise more hogs and less 
crime and misery,” promptly replied a granger. That 
farmer evidently sympathized with “A Voice from the 
Corn :” 

“T was made to be eaten, and not to be drank; 

To be husked in a barn, not soaked in a tank. 

I come as a blessing when put in a mill, 

As a blight and a curse when run thro’ a still. 
Make me up into loaves, and your children are fed; 
But into a drink, I will starve them instead. 

In bread I’m a servant the eater shall rule, 

In drink I’m a master, the drinker a fool. 

Then remember my warning: my strength I’ll em- 


loy, 
If eaten to strengthen, if drunk to destroy.” 





<= 


It isn’t always the flower of the family that makes 
the best bread. 


IT was at the shore, and a gentleman was chatting on 
his cottage porch with two or three guests. His prett 
daughter came up from the beach, just out of the surf. 
“Q papa!” she exclaimed, ‘“‘only think; I was nearly 
drow nded.”” Papa, pathetically to his friends, “‘Gentle- 
men! do you hear that? I have spent more than five 
thousand dollars on that girl’s education, and to-day 
she was nearly drownded.” 


AN old man would not believe that he could hear his 
wife talk a distance of five miles by telephone. His 
| better half was in a country store several miles away, 
| where there was a telephone, and the skeptic was also 
in a place where there was a similar instrument, and on 
being told how to operate it he walked boldly up and 
shouted, “Hello, Sarah!” At that instant lightning 
struck the telephone-wire and knocked the man down, 
and as he scrambled to his feet he excitedly cried, 





A boy in this city met with a severe accident recent- 
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SOW THY SEED. 
Sow thy seed, O husbandman! 
What though others reap? 
It will burst the shell and rise, 
Sip the dew and kiss the skies— 
Sow thy seed and sleep. 
In thy labors thou shalt live,— 
Dust alone is dead,— 
Ever falls the shine and rain, 
Ever springs the golden grain; 
All the worlds are fed. 


——_—<+or-—___—_ 


For the Companion. 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE’S COLLEGE 
DAYS. 

In the month of October, 1820, a tall boy of six- 
teen, with a handsome, sensitive face, long locks 
and clear, lustrous gray eyes, was at work at a 
desk in the office of a great line of stage-coaches 
in the ancient town of Salem, Massachusetts. 

The office was that of William Manning, Esq. 
The young book-keeper was his nephew, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, destined to win fame as the greatest 
and most original American writer of romance— 
a tame which has spread into many countries, car- 
ried by translations or reprints of “The Scarlet 
Letter,” the “Twice-Told Tales,” “The Marble 
Faun,” and others of his books. Of the other 
books, perhaps the readers of the Youth’s Com- 
panion are most familiar with the ‘True Stories,” 
from New England history, the ‘‘Wonder-Book” 
and “Tanglewood Tales.” 

At the time when he was thus writing for his 
Uncle William, he had been “fitting” for college 
about seven months. Getting ready for an en- 
trance examination at that time was rather a dif- 
terent business from the complicated process of 
going through a preparatory school for Harvard 
or Yale nowadays. For some reason, when Haw- 
thorne began his ante-collegiate studies, he left 
school and received instruction from one of the 
lawyers of Salem. I suppose going to college was 
such a momentous thing then, that a busy lawyer 
felt it to be more or less his duty to superintend 
the young man’s studies ; and so the future novelist 
used to get his lessons at home and recite to Mr. 
Oliver at seven o'clock in the morning. They were 
not afraid of getting up early! 

Afterwards, at certain times of the day, the 
student had his work to do in the office, and appar- 
ently not satisfied with these employments, he 
amused himself by printing with the pen a little 
mimic newspaper called The Spectator, which he 
issued once a week. It was certainly one of the 
cheapest papers ever published, costing only half 
a cent a copy; but its list of subscribers evidently 
was not large enough to encourage such generosi- 
ty, for only a few numbers were produced. 

The editor, moreover, had a way of poking fun 
at himself, very unlike the grandeur and serious- 
ness of editors on a large scale, and perhaps this 
was a disadvantage to him. In the first number 
he predicted its fate in these words: ‘It may pine 
in obscurity, neglected and forgotten by those 
with whose assistance it might become the Pride 
and Ornament of our Country.” How little did the 
boy who wrote that sentence foresee that his works 
of fiction would one day become what he jestingly 
hinted that his newspaper might grow to be! 

Nevertheless, he already had a pretty clear idea 
what he wanted to do in life. He had written to 
his mother that he did not want to be a doctor, to 
live by men’s diseases, nor a minister, to live by 
their sins, nor a lawyer, to live by their quarrels. 
“So I don’t see that there is anything left for me 
but to be an author,” he concluded. And then he 





' father had died when bk‘. son was only four years 


| young man to think that he must continue to de- 


Yet although he way so fond of fiction and | 


| wished to be a writer, he had some hesitation | the Bowdoin students—even the most sociable of 


about going to college. Nathaniel Hawthorne’s 


old, and the boy’s uncles had been very kind to his 
mother and sisters and himself. His Uncle Rob- 
ert Manning was going to defray his expenses at 
Bowdoin College, and at times it troubled the 


pend on others for his support four years longer. 
This was a feeling which we must all respect, and 
yet it will be agreed that he acted wisely in finally 
accepting his uncle’s offer. 

In that month of October, 1821, with which I 
began this narrative, he wrote to his sister, “‘I do 
not think I shall ever go to college.” Perhaps 
when he penned that sentence, he was longing to 
return to the beautiful region of Raymond, Maine, 
where he had lately spent a twelvemonth, and 
where his widowed mother was then living with 
her two daughters. 

But in a year from that time he underwent the 
mysterious transformation from a boy to a collegi- 
an, and took up his quarters at Bowdoin, in the 
little village of Brunswick, situated on the Penob- 








HAWTHORNE 


scot River, only about thirty miles from Ray- 
mond. He entered the class which was to gradu- 


famous preacher Cheever, and John S. C. Abbott, 
the popular author of books for young people, 
were also members. 

This class has since been recognized as the most 
illustrious one ever graduated at Bowdoin; and 
whoever has not read Longfellow’s poem ‘Mori- 


its surviving members, should lose no time before 


sition. 

Franklin Pierce, who became President of the 
United States in 1852, was in the next class above 
Hawthorne, but became one of his two most inti- 
mate friends. The other was Horatio Bridge, 
whose father was a large land-owner in Maine. 





asked the prophetic question, “‘How would you 
like some day to see a whole shelf-ful of books 
written by your son, with ‘Hathorne’s* Works’ 
printed on the back of them ?” 

He had written verse, too, for in a letter to one 
of his sisters he says, “I have almost given up 
writing poetry. No man can be a poet and a book- 
keeper at the same tiie.” A very sensible re- 
mark this; and when you hear Samuel Rogers, 


the banker-poet, and our own Halleck cited as | 


instances to the contrary, remember that we shall 
never know how much they failed to do in liter- 
ature, owing to the energy spent by them in busi- 
ness. 

Hawthorne had been a great reader for his age. 
His chief favorite among books was Bunyan’s 
‘Pilgrim’s Progress,” and he had taken great inter- 
est in Shakespeare, Milton, Pope, Thompson and 
Rousseau. A year before he went to college, he 
had read all of Scott’s novels except ‘The Abbot,” 
and wished he had them to read again. Next to 
these he liked Godwin’s “Caleb Williams.” 

It may be noticed that all these books are of the 
imaginative order; and he was very frank in ex- 
pressing his distaste for a book when he thought 
itdry. Even Hume's “History of England” he 
pronounced ‘‘so abominably dull” during his 
Freshman year that he gave it up. Here let me 
say that he probably began at the beginning, in 
which case his judgment of its dulness was cor- 
rect; but he missed some fine passages by not 
looking farther, 


* The tamily name was then spelled Hathorne, 





| perhaps it would be more proper to say, they saw 


very little of him. For I think he must even then 


have been observing people with that keenness for | 
studying human nature which he afterwards used | 


to such good purpose; and in fact only three 


years after graduating he published his first nov- | 
| el, “Fanshawe,” in which it is easy to see that the | 


| college-scenes had been arranging themselves in 
| his mind as material for romance. 
He was at this time a tall, strong, athletic 


young man, fond of out-door sports, but exceed- | 
|ingly shy. He entered the Athenxan Society, a | 
literary body composed of students, in which he 


took an active part; and there still exists a Latin 


peculiar beauties of English style. 





ate in 1825, of which the poet Longfellow, and the | 


much to tell about his way of life there, because 





them—passed very quiet days, quite free from the 
excitements of modern colleges, and with few pe- 
culiar customs; unless the “rope-pull” and the 
‘hold-in” were in vogue at that time. 

The rope-pull is a rough but thorough method 
of testing the strength of the Freshman and 
Sophomore classes. Both parties take hold of the 
ends of a long rope, and tug away at them as 
hard as they can. The Sophomores generally 
win; but if this experiment was tried with the 
class of 1825, I think they must have found Haw- 
thorne a hard man to conquer; for he was physi- 
cally strong, and his resolution is shown in the 
persistence with which he followed the literary 
profession for eighteen years before he gained rec- 
ognition. 

The hold-in was another Bowdoin custom ot the 
same sort. When the students held meetings in 
one of the college buildings, the Sophomores would 
form around the door en echelon (as military men 
would say) and try to prevent the Freshmen from 
getting out. 

In his studies Hawthorne soon gained a reputa- 
tion for English composition. One of the profes- 


roads all around here have been laid out, so prom- 
inent was it; but this was blown down in a heavy 
storm, a year or two ago. The broad street, in 
those days, continued in a bee-line down to Casco 
Bay, which is only a few miles distant, and was 
called. “sixteen-rod road,” from its being sixteen 
rods broad all the way. I have no doubt Haw- 
thorne frequently walked down it, for his father 
and other ancestors had been seafaring men, and 
he was extremely fond of the ocean. 

While he was in college, his friend Pierce got 
up a military company, which he joined,—military 
drill is now a regular part of the course at Bow- 
doin,—and the future general of the Mexican war 
and President of the States put the dreamy, em- 
bryo novelist through the tactics with great vigor. 
But his friend Bridge insisted upon it that Haw- 
thorne was to be a writer of fiction; and the world 
knows now that he was right. 

It is not known that he made any serious efforts 
to produce stories while in college, though Long- 
fellow wrote some of his first published poems at 
that time. Minds, like flowers, blossom at differ- 
ent seasons, and Hawthorne did not mature so 
early as Longfellow. But he did write some poems 
during his college course, and a few verses of his 











sors who taught him writes, more than fifty years 


AND HIS HOME. 


afterward: ‘His themes were written in the sus- 
tained, finished style that gives to his mature pro- 
ductions an inimitable charm.” Professor New- 
man, who had charge of this branch, was often so 
struck with the beauty of these compositions that 


on ‘*Moonlight” have been preserved.* 

A story is told about a practical joke which he 
perpetrated on his Uncle Robert, who was much 
interested in fruit-raising. A new kind of insect, 
injurious to pear-trees, had been heard of, and 
Hawthorne exercised his fancy in writing an ac- 
count of this creature, which, of course, he had 
never seen. The article was published in a paper 
to which he sent it, and Mr. Manning was entirely 
taken in by it. 

Hawthorne must at times have been very much 
preoccupied, for it is known that he had the habit 
of whittling at his furniture while he studied or 
read, and that in this way he had cut an entire ta- 
ble into shavings before he graduated. I have in 
my possession now a wooden rocking-chair which 
he used in college, and the two arms are gone— 
possibly having suffered the same fate with the 
vanished table. It is a plain, much-worn old 
chair, with a curved back, but to sit in it some- 
how brings on an imaginative mood. 

One reason why Hawthorne did not get credit 
for scholarship was that he was too shy to assert 
himself. In spite of his hidden ambition, he did 
not expect much of the future. In his senior year 
he wrote, “I have come to the conclusion that I 
shall never make a distinguished figure in the 
world ;” and at another time he was much an- 
noyed because a visitor at Brunswick had praised 
him to the friends at home. His rank for scholar- 
ship entitled him to a “part” at Commencement, 
but because he had neglected declamation, the 
rules of the faculty prevented his speaking on that 
occasion—at which he was greatly relieved, be- 
cause he did not want to appear in public. 

Retiring, steadfast in his few attachments, car- 
ing little for popularity and the crowd, or for the 
appearance of brilliant attainment so long as he 
knew that the reality was his—thus he was at 
Bowdoin, and thus he remained. 

Lord Bacon says, “A man’s nature runs either 
to herbs or to weeds; therefore let him seasonably 
water the one and destroy the other.” It cannot 
be doubted that Hawthorne watered the herbs in 








turi Salutamus,” read at the fiftieth re-union of | 


making acquaintance with that interesting compo- | 


Hawthorne saw very little of the other students, | 
except in recitations and in his college society ; or | 


essay of some merit, which he read there in his 
junior year. His classmate, Longfellow, entered 
the rival literary society, between which and the 
Athenzeum there was a lively competition and a se- 
vere separation; so that the two youths who were 
to bring the most renown to the class in after | making a very picturesque object in the scene. | down-stairs and along the row of cells, stopping 
years saw little of each other. But Longfellow 
used to recall how Hawthorne would rise in the | days they used to be so plenty that apprentices in | face was peering. The face was beardless and boy- 
recitation-room, standing slightly sidewise,—an | Brunswick would make it a condition with their | ish, but was twisted with agony and covered with 
attitude due to his constitutional shyness,—and | masters that they were not to have salmon more | blood. The hands of this wild-looking young pris- 
read from the Roman classics translations which | : 

had a peculiar elegance and charm. He was evi- | would have been fed with that delectable fish the | strength. The officer explained the sight in one 
dently not content with a bald rendering of the | whole time, which would have been too much of | word : 

original, but threw into his version of the Latin | a good thing. 


Hawthorne boarded with several others at a 
house in the village, which weed to have the pe- | a broad mall in the centre, which in Hawthorne's | years old, and has had delirium tremens for the 
cullarity of a staircase going up to the second | time was a sort of swamp. Here, too, stood the third time. Harry,” addressing the sufferer, ‘' Hays 
| story on the outside of the building, There is not! tall church-spire, trom which highways and rail- | ry, how are you 7” 


he would read them to his family in the evening. | Youth, since they flowered so beautifully after- 
But the youthful author himself was very diffident wards. But he chose his own way of doing it. If 
about them. Professor Packard says, “The rec- he now and then neglected the regular studies, he 
| ollection is very distinct of Hawthorne’s reluctant | did so not because he was idle, but because he had 
step and averted look, when he presented himself | #9 earnest purpose with regard to the develop- 
at the professor’s study, and submitted a composi- | ment of his mind and knew best what would suit 
tion which no man in his class could equal.” | this purpose. G. P. Laturop. 
It has been well remarked that genius in litera- | 

ture gives men a strong feminine element; and | Mohed by Houghton Osgool h Go) of Hawthorne” (pub- 
what I have just quoted reminds me that Long- 

fellow says it was like talking to a woman to con- 

verse with Hawthorne, so great was his delicacy ONLY NINETEEN. 

of mind and gentle sensitiveness. Yet it must be An old English poet has said,— 

well understood that this gentleness was united | “Youth’s way is wilderness, its inn is penance, 
with firm, manly qualities and even a certain | Its wit is weakness and its wage is death,” 
amount of wildness. | but the peril of being young would not be so seri- 
| But the wildness, after all, was very innocent. | ous if boys’ and girls’ social teachers and exam- 
| He used to spend some of the study-hours in | ples were not often their enemies instead of their 
picking blueberries with his friend Bridge, under | friends. We cannot look on such a distressing 
the pine-trees which still stand in a grove behind | picture as this of the ruinous effects of the liquor 
the college-buildings, and was fond of trout-fish- | traffic, without a hope that the young victim has 
ing, shooting, and “watching the great logs as | no living father or mother to break their hearts 
they tumbled along the current of the Androscog- | over him, or charge his destruction to their neg- 
| gin.” Those log-jams, by the way, occur now-a- lect. 
| days, too, and are very exciting things; and the| A recent number of the Neves tells the following 
French Canadians employed in factories at Bruns- | sad story of a Chicago boy, living in a city where 
wick go out into the river to try to save some of the law makes it a crime to sell liquor to minors, 
the logs, for which they get fifty cents each. Ev- | but is a dead letter. 
ery year several lives are lost in this dangerous “There is a man down below who was arrested 
work. for being drunk, but he is getting his punishment 

The village of Brunswick stands on high ground and so I had the charge dismissed,” said Lieut. 

above the river, which is crossed by a covered | Lloyd yesterday at the Chicago Avenue Police Sta- 
bridge that goes zig-zag from bank to bank, rest- | tion to a reporter. “Come down and look at him.” 
ing on rocky ledges that rise out of the water, and| The broad-shouldered lieutenant led the way 











|Salmon are caught from the river; and in old | in front of a grated door, through which a woeful 


than three times a week; for otherwise they | oner were wrenching at the bars with their utmost 


| Snakes!” 
The village itself is on two sides of a broad street | “‘Isn’t it horrible?” continued the officer to the 
running at right angles with the river and having | reporter, in a low voice, ‘That boy is nineteen 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





FEB. 15, 1883. 








The prisoner looked up, and ceased tearing at 
the bars for an instant. ‘Come up and have a 
drink,” he said, in a cordial tone, a fearful smile 
coming to his blood-crusted lips. 

“Allright,” said Lieut. Lloyd, cheerfully. “But, 
Harry, sce here; remember you are working for 











me, and I don’t want you to work 
too hard. How much did I tel) you 
I would pay you ?” 

“Seven dollars a day.” 

“So Idid. But sit down and I’ll 
bring you your dinner.” 

But amount of persuasion 
would induce him to stop for an in- 
stant in his terrible self-imposed 
task of wrenching at the bars. 

“IT pushed all the other fellows 
through there,” the sufferer said, as 
his visitors were departing. He 
pointed to a small hole in the roof 
of his cell. “Yes, I did, but I gave 
them all a drink first.” 

There are few declarations of Holy 
Writ more startling than that men 
are held by habits ; 


no 


bad ones are chains. | 


—+o>—____— 





For the Companion, 


HOW GIRLS MAY EARN MONEY AT 
HOME. 





| could earn a good deal in this way.” 


Out-of-door work for girls means a great many 
pleasant things, and some ways of earning money. 
It means gardening and going berrying, harvest- 
ing apples and gathering grapes, raising strawber- 
rics and cultivating currants and other small fruits, 
taking care of lambs and poultry and young calves, 
managing a little dairy farm, and it may mean, 
if a sensible, bright girl cares to have it so, carry- 
ing on a patch of land, just as a boy would. 

And why not? There are thousands of girls 
who want employment which shall help them to a 
little money; thousands more hardly know what 
to do with themselves, and would be happier and 
better off with some special labor that they should 
feel it a duty to attend to. 

Why should not girls do any of the above- 
named things if they like, if it is good for them, if 
there is any occasion for it, if it is one of the ways 
by which they can in part earn their living? It 
cannot be on account of exposure to sun or weather 
that any one sheuld object. For do they not play 
croquet and lawn tennis, and practise archery ? 
And nobody finds fault with them for swimming, 
or skating, or rowing; on the contrary, they are 
encouraged to do these very things, that they may 
be in the open air, and strengthen their muscles, 
and grow bardy and strong like their boy school- 
mates. 

And the wonder is that farmers’ daughters 
should be so ready to leave the farm, in order to 
try some of the hard, unhealthy, wearing, con- 
fining ways of earning money in a city. Think of 
working in a close shop, running a sewing-machine 
all day long, standing behind a counter subject to 
the annoyances of unreasonable customers, wear- 
ing away the weeks in a factory, when one might 
stay in the country, where it is better for both body 
and soul to be! They might not earn as much, or 
be able to dress as stylishly, but it would pay in 
the long run, and make their lives qreeter and 
more as a girl's life should be. 

As it is, how glad they are to get back there 
when the brief vacation comes! what pleasure 
there is in those berrying excursions, those rides 
in the hay-cart, those afternoons in the new-mown 
meadows, or under the apple-trees in some pict- 
uresque old orchard! 

It was one of these country-born girls, going 
back for a few weeks, who hit upon a way of mak- 
ing her vacation profitable, which may give a hint 
to some one else. It was in August, and she was 
on a farm where there were acres of wild black- 
berries to be had for the picking. She proposed to 
the mistress of the house that they make some 
money by putting these up in cans for the market, 
dividing the labor and profit. 

Accordingly an arrangement was made with a 
dealer of groceries in Boston—I give the exact 
facts—by which he was to take all they sent, at 
market value, they paying the freight and agree- 
ing to forfeit the price of every can which might 
on opening prove to be spoiled. 

So these women picked their own berries in the 
forenoon, and in the afternoon, while they were 
fresh, put them up in one and two quart cans, the 
latter of which sold for a dollar apiece. 






There was no actual outlay except the cost of 
the cans and the treightage, for nosugar was used. 
They sold one hundred and sixty, and did not lose 
asingle one. ‘‘We’should not get as much now,’ 
she said (this happened three or four years ago) ; 
“but cans don’t cost as much as they did. We 





HOW GIRLS MAY EARN MONEY AT HOME. 


made money, and could have done better if we 
had been wiser about the freight. We packed them 
in barrels in sawdust, and that made too much 
bulk; now I should have boxes with pasteboard 
partitions. But it pays well, and country girls 


And she went on: 
they could do. 


“There are lots of such things 
I know florists who buy pressed 
terns and dried grasses; and the only reason why 
one of them did not take some from a person I 
went to his store with, was because he had them 
from somebody who did them more nicely. Now 
why could not she learn and act accordingly ? | 
Have them so choice that somebody would buy ? 
And since you are collecting information, you 
ought to know about the girl who prepares su- 
gared flag for the druggists, and has so many or- 
ders to fill, and gets a pretty bit of pocket-money 
for it. And let me tell you, there is money to be 
made by putting up pickles—little cucumbers—for 
market. Why doesn’t somebody try that ?” 
Somebody has. I have “interviewed” her. 
But first, do these berry and pickle stories sound 
like foolish things? Yet some educated, refined 
ladies have been glad to do just such work, and 
have enjoyed it. She who put up the blackberries 
was an artist. Two others were poor, and so deli- 
cate in health that they could do nothing labori- 
ous, and they could not bear confinement to the 
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house. They happened to think of making jellies 
from the wild berries and grapes which were abun- 
dant in their neighborhood; and they ventured on 
the experiment with only a few dollars of capital 
to invest in sugar and tumblers. But they were 
successful; their jelly was sure to ‘‘jell,” and what 
was of as much consequence, it sold well. 

As for the one who made pickles, she said,— 

“IT made and made and made pickles, which I 
sold the folowing winter and spring from forty to 
fifty cents a gallon; and if I had known how 
largely I was going into the business, I could 
probably have made an arrangement to greater 
advantage.” 

Another thing which comes within the scope of 
these papers is managing a small poultry estab- ; 
lishment, or dairy, which is just suitable for a 
country girl. Nobody needs to be told that there | 
is always a market for chickens and fresh eggs. 
One girl, the only daughter of a man of wealth, 
tried the former occupation in her leisure hours. 
She was successful in her undertaking, and bought 
her wedding outfit from the proceeds. 

There is never so much firstrate butter to be 
had that there is not need of more. And when 
dairy-men can supply the same families year after 
year with “gilt-edged” butter at a high price, on 
the strength of their reputation, why in the name 
of common-sense cannot girls do the same? Why 
cannot they establish a “creamery” with a dainty 
appellation which will furnish choice, sweet, deli- 
cious butter, with the aroma of the clover in it 
and the gold of the dandelion ? 

It is womanly work to milk and care for kine. 
There is a poetic side to dairy-work more than 
most labor. Old English poetry is full of milk- 
maids, and the shaded lanes where the cows came 
home. And in modern verse was there ever any- 
thing sweeter, tenderer, more pathetic, than poor 
Mary “of the Sands of Dee,” and “my son’s wife, 
Elizabeth,” gently calling, “Cusha'! cusha!” 
while the dews were falling and the high tide was 
coming in ? 
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Authors, will be sent to any address 





HIGHEST AWARD. 
THOMSON, LANGDON & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


THOMSON’S CELEBRATED 
PATENT 


Clove-Fitting and Crown Corsets. 


Have just carried off the highest honors of the American 
Institute Fair in New York City. The press speaks of 
their display as one of the grandest ever made in this 
country, surpassing even those of the Centennial in 
Philadelphia. 

The following extract from the judges’ report will in- 
terest all who are familiar with these superior goods: 


NEW YORK, December 9, 1882. 


Extract from the Judges’ Report of the Fifty-First An- 
nual Exhibition of the American Institute Fair. 


NO. 787, DEPARTMENT Ill. GROUP I. 


CORSETS. 
THOMSON, LANGDON & CoO., Manufacturers: 

After a full and impartial examination of the articles 
above described, the Judges report that the Corsets are 
worthy all the advantages claimed for them by the manu- 
facturers, and are, for every reason, the BEST COR- 
SETS MADE THIS CC RY, for STYLE, 
SHAPE, EXCELLENCE of MATE PRIME, FINISH and 
every | that tends to make a perfect-fitting and first- 
class corset. 

A SPECIAL MEDAL FOR CONTINUED SUPERI- 
oRITY, WAS AWARDED TO 

HOMSON, LANGDON & CO. 


70 and 72 Worth Street, New York. 


NO MONEY REQUIRED 





Medina’s 
Czarina 
Switch, 





MEDINA’S 
LISBON WAVE. 


Suitable for all ages. Warranted to with- 
stand dampness. Price $5.00 and upward. 
The new Czarina Switch, six stems, $5, $8, 
$10, $12 and $15. 

Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Dress 
Wigs from $10 up. Every seasonable nov- 
elty in Human Hair. On receipt of sample 
shade, will forward goods by mail to any 
part of the U. S. for approval, before the 
price is paid. Send for circular to 


JOHN MEDINA, 











on application. 





426 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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For the Companion. 


SMILES AND TEARS. 


Blest is the man whose font of tears 
Is not dried up with lapse of years. 
Blest is he, too, whose smiles can flow 
As they once flowed long years ago. 
He has not lost the gracious art 
Of sympathy for others’ smart. 
He has not lost the charming grace 
Which views the world with smiling face. 
For as the poets oft have said, 
“From the same source, or fountain head, 
Both smiles and tears together flow, 
To heighten mirth, or temper woe.” : 
em KARL, 
+> 





For the Companion. 


JEROBOAM’S “‘PUNKINSES.” 
By Stewart Chaplin. 

Tkere had been a glorious meeting at the Rising 
Star Zion Ebenezer African Church. For one 
reason, there had been a sermon from a stranger, 
—a blind old man witk a high white choker and 
capacious lungs; and besides the room was crowd- 
ed full, so that when old Aunt Sally came in a lit- 
tle late, Deacon Andrew Jackson had to extract 
three small boys from a settee to make room for 
her. And even then the little boy who sat next 
her remarked, faintly, after meeting,— 

“T d’clar! I’se most squashed like a pie when you 
step on it by mistake. Seemed ‘sif Aunt Sally 
kept gettin’ wider an’ wider all de whole ebenin.” 

The meeting came to a close, and the people be- 
gan discussing a concert which was to come off 
during the week. 

“One t’ing I’d like to know,” said a little man 
who had failed to be appointed manager of the 
concert, “and dat is, what is to become of de 
money. I don’t guess dat ought to be left to de 
secretion of de manager.” 

“Dey don’t make much at dese concerts, any- 
how,” remarked the manager. 

“No, dey won’t make much at dis one, dat’s 
sure,” replied the defeated candidate. ‘But what 
you going to do wid what dere is ?” 

“Pay for white-washin’ of de ceilin’ ?” suggested 
one who was a white-washer. 

“Now, brethren,” shouted Jeroboam Green, who 
like so many of his race was blessed with a chro- 
matic name, “I hab a plan to propose dat I feel to 
know will make de responsive cords in every heart 
ring again.” 

There was silence in the room, and Jeroboam, 
standing on a small table, while two friends kind- 
ly held his ankles to steady him, solemnly pro- 
posed his strange plan. 

It was late when he reached home that night, 
but he did not feel like sleeping. The children 
had gone to bed, but his wife was awaiting him 
and they sat down by the dying fire. For some 
time neither spoke. 

“Our Sam’s fifteen, aint he?” asked Jeroboam, 
after awhile. 

“Dat’s it. We done made a big mistake when 
we hired him out to dat farmer; might have 
knowed he’d treat him hard.” 

“T dclar,” said Jeroboam, drawing his sleeve 
across his eyes, “we had a real pleasant meetin’ 
to-night, and we laid plans for de concert, but all 
de time I was ponderin’ on Sam, and wishin’ we 
done had him home. 

‘‘He’d be a great help to me now,” he went on, 
after some time. ‘Dere’s de pig to feed, dere’s de 
punkinses to be fotched up from down cellar; and 
den he could pound on de floor wid de poker to 
amuse de baby. Ido’know what todo. *Twould 
cost piles and piles of money to fotch him home. 
Much as ten dollars.” 

Mrs. Green threw up both hands. 

“Den ’taint no use trying to hab him back,” 
she cried, “no use. If I could go on my hands 
and knees and fotch him back, I don’t guess I'd 
stop to tie on my bonnet-strings.” 





The river ran straight through the city. Stand- 
ing in the market-place and looking down its 
murky, slow-crawling line, you could see the 
masts of the shipping in the harbor, and the tugs 
bustling about officiously. On either side of the 
river was a thoroughfare, with buildings on the 
land-side,—ware-houses with iron shutters and 
stores for the sale of anchors and ship-supplies. 

When evening came and the iron shutters were 
closed, and the bales and boxes were gone to the 
wharves, a lull settled on the street and it seemed 
as if it would be silent and dark till morning. 

But no. About seven o'clock lights began to 
gleam along the river side,—torches which threw 
out a reddish glare and plenty of smoke; and as 
the moments flew there were more and more; and 
around every one there gathered a throng of men 
and boys eager to see and hear something new. 

Here was a gentleman standing ina barouche 
and lecturing on his travels, toattract purchasers 
for his Vegetable Tooth-Powder. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, ‘‘I have been all over the 
foot-stool; I have chased the wild horse over the 
trackless llano; I have digged for precious ingots 
on the gold-coast of Africa; I have knelt with the 
Turk at the muezzin call to prayer; and I have 
roamed through the storied catacombs of Eygpt. 

“But, gentlemen, mark my words, nowhere, 
neither on Ilano, nor gold coast, nor nowhere else, 
have I found this Vegetable Tooth-Powder.” 

Near by sometimes stood a sad-looking man be- 
side a muscle-testing machine, inviting all to 
swing the hammer and endlessly repeating, “Now 
who is the next gentleman to see how hard he can 
strike for the moderate charge of two cents >” 

The crowd was increasing. All around the ven- 
dors men and boys were,closely packed. Once in 
& while a new shrill voice would rise above the 


up against the sidewalk, full of cranberries and 


rection. 
Already provisions were being laid in for | 
Thanksgiving. A long row of wagons was backed 


others, and there would be a stampede in that di- | 


apples and potatoes. And fat women, with great 
baskets on their arms, were pricing and purchas- 
ing. 

One of the first of these carts was piled full of 
pumpkins, and on the very pinnacle of the golden 
load stood Jeroboam, who, holding together his 
buttonless, double-breasted coat with one hand, 
and gesticulating with the other, was urging upon 
the attention of the passers-by the superiority of 
“dese yere pumpkinses to all de fruits of de 
’arth.” 

“Some,” hes went on, “likes grapes, some says 
peaches ain de most preferable fruit, but as for me, 
gib me a good punkin. Ladies and gentlemen, 
dese is de bery article which I employs upon my 
own table. Most sorts of vittles contains some 
wuthless portions ; de peach hab his stone, and de 
orange his hide; but what am left from de pun- 
kin, gentlemen, you can permit de lady ob de 
house to feed to de hog.” 

Jeroboam’s oratory was having its effect. 

“De punkin can be utilized by various methods 
ob procedure,” he went on, speaking to the crowd. 
“You can make de luscious pie, or you can boil de | 
article and hab it cold for breakfus.” 
Here he was interrupted by purchasers. 

The stock was going off at a most encouraging 
rate. 

Suddenly there was another movement of the 
throng. The crowd swayed and pressed. Several 
cried, ‘Look out there,” and put their elbows into 
their neighbors’ eyes; and one muscular fellow 
got provoked, and went pushing and forcing his 
way through the crowd. Some one screamed. A 
light was knocked over and went out in a cloud of 
smoke. ‘Two or three men fell to the ground and 
were trampled on, and then the whole vast body 
came rushing and tearing along. And a part 
crashed against poor Jeroboam’s wagon. 

Before he had time to think, or to put out his 
hand to save himself, he was hurled from his un- 
steady position and fell heavily to the sidewalk. 
He lay there motionless. 

“He’s dead,” said a white-frocked butcher who 
stood by. 

“Carry him into this alley-way,” cried another. 
“There. Lay him down.” 

*“There’s blood on his coat.” 

“T tell you he’s dead.” 

“No he aint, wrap this round his head.” 

“Get some water.” 

“There, he’s coming to. Hark!” 

“My sakes ’live! How my head hurts. Guess 
I must ha’ shouted too loud and busted an artery 
in my skull.” And he closed his eyes. 

When he opened them again he was at home, 
and his wife was sitting by the fire, in a rocking- 
chair without any back. 

‘Why, Jeroboam,” she cried. ‘I done feared 
you was dead, shore.” 

“‘Where’s dem punkinses ?” 

“Oh, dey’s all right. How’s you feel? Don’t 
you want me to cook you up some nice pig’s 
feet ?” 

“Bime-by.” 

“Don’t you want a little cold boiled punkin you 
loves so much ?” 

“No, I guess I'll go tosleep now. I feels mighty 
strange. I’se feared I’ll never see dat boy Sam 
again, now.” 

Two nights later the concert came off at the 
church. Aunt Sally occupied two-thirds of a settee. 
All was warmth and gayety. 

At the close of the concert the pastor, stepping 
to the front, struck loudly on the floor with his 
cane. 

“Brethren,” he said, ‘dere was much discursion 
de oder ebening as to de means ob disposing ob 
de produce of dis concert. Brodder Jeroboam 
Green took de floor, and his views seemed to per- 
vade ober de whole assembly. 

“He was on dat occasion in de flush ob health,” 
continued the pastor, “but I need not allude to de 
present condition ob his fractious skull. I now 
make de motion dat we now proceed to act upon 
his advice.” 

“Dat’s it!” 

“Good !” 

*““How much money is dere ?” 

“Brethren, after substracting all demands dere 
will be fourteen dollars grand sum total in de 
treasury. For de information of all I will say 
dat Brudder Green’s advice was to gib dis money 
to de most neediest person in de church.” 

Five days later Brother Jeroboam, with an 
enormous scarlet bandana wound about his head, 
was sitting sad and lonely in the kitchen. 

Suddenly the door flew open. 

He turned, but no one was in sight. Then he 
heard his wife’s voice,— 

“Jeroboam !” 

‘Well ?” 

*‘Guess who’s here!” 

“Brudder Andrew Jackson ?” 

“No!” 

‘Well, den,—Why, Samuel Washin’ton Green, 
you dear boy! Id’clar’! I feels most well now! 


you hab all de cold boiled punkin you can eat.” 


We'll never hire you out no more, and we'll let 


The proceeds of the concert had been given to 
the most needy and deserving member of the 


TrHoHURBERSB’? 
PURE 


EXTRACTS. 
We have fitted up a complete LABORATORY, placed it 


CO LE M AN in charge of an expert chemist, and propose to furnish 
the consumer with an assortment of FLAVORS and 
Al a EXTRACTS which cannot be excelled for Purity, 


Delicacy and Strength. 
If you cannot procure Thurbers’ Extracts of your 
Grocer, send us a Postal Card and we will see that you 
COLLEGE, NEWARK, NEW JERSEY. are supplied. 
20 minutes of New York. Positions for all worthy grad- 
uates, Life scholarship, $40, Large national patronage, 
Write for circulars to T. W. PALMS, Secretary. 


H. K. & F. B. THURBER & CO., 
WRITING 







DRILL. 
Acknowledged to be the most 4s 
pertect and reliable Drill 
in use. Send for Circular. 
Made by EVERETT & SMALL, 
P. UO. Box 3114, Boston, Mass. 
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5 PROFESSIONAL 
BUSINESS 


WRITERS 
AFREE TRIAL 


Fora fortnight upon deposit of $10, which will be re- 
funded at the end of two weeks, upon receipt of the ma- 
chine in good condition with all express charges paid. 
For further particulars address 


BEALE & BELCHER, 36 Bromfield Street, Boston, 














‘DRINK FAIR, BETSEY, WOTEVER YOU DO.” 
—Martin Chuzzlewit. 
We are_now, and have been for six years, offerin, 
PREMIUMS of Gold Band, Moss Kose anc 


HALE’S HONEY hite Tea and Dinner Sets, Silverware, Japan- 


ese Goods, etec., as inducements to order in la 
OF HOREHOUN D AN D TAR uantities, or get up Clubs for our ‘CEA and COFFEE. 
’ " eas rf aul kinds rom 30 to 35 ote. We would be 
eased to send you rice an ’remium List upon 
THE GREAT COUGH REMEDY, | Pleased to send 4 vm 
GREAT LONDON TEA COMPANY, 
801 Washington Street, Boston. 


Gorham Solid Silver 


Is of only one quality ( 925/000 fine), abso- 


lutely guaranteed. 














For Children as well as Adults, 


Cures all COUGHS, COLDs, DIF- 
FICULT BREATHING AND AF- 
FECTIONS OF THE THROAT, 
. BRONCHIAL TUBES and LUNGS 


t2” Children derive great benefit from its 
soothing properties when suffering with Croup 
and Whooping Cough. | Sold by all druggists. 

Jo Ste CRETTENTON, Proprietor, New York. 
Pike’s Toothache Drons cure in one minute. 











Every piece is stamped 

and the goods can be purchased of 

SOLD | STERLING “ealers at the same prices asked for 

EVERYWHERE, | goods of inferior manufacture, and often of de- 
| 

based quality. 


Gorham Plated Spoons and Forks 


Are made of only ONE QUALITY, and that the 
same as usedgn our GORHAM PLATED HOLLOW 
Wakkg, are extra heavy in metal, and are finished 
equal to our SoLip Sitver Goops. The same 
patterns are never made in both Silver and Plated 
Ware by us, but as much careful attention is given 
to the production of a pattern in Gorham Plate as 
in Silver, and the result is the GorHAM PLATED 
Spoons AND Forks are equally beautiful in ap- 
pearance, and for Country Houses are much ap- 
preciated. 
GORHAM M’F’G COMPANY, 


SILVERSMITHS. 


For Sale by Jewelers throughout the U. 8. 








Stewart 


Hartshorn. 


A Self-Acting. 
Gold Medal. 


D No Balances. 
Simple. 
E Durable. 


RoLLeRs. 

















1883---New Prices !---1883. 
DR. SCOTT'S ELECTRIC CORSET. 


$i, $1.50, $2, $2.50, $3. 


Owing to the unprecedented success attending the sale and use of our $3 Hlectric Corset, and the constant 
demand for Electric Corsets of less price, but of the sume thera;eutic value, we have decided to place upon the 
market A HANDSOME LINE OF ELECTRIC CORSETS, ranging ip price from $1 to $3, thus 
bringine them with'n the reach of all who desire them, They are equally charged wit!) electro magnetism, the 
difference being ouly in the quality of material, The higher grades are made of extra tine English Sateen, while 
those of lesser priue are of correspondingly good quality, 
All are made on the latest approved Parisian models, thus 
imparting a graceiul and attractive figure to the wearer, 
By a recently invented process 0! boning or cording, we 
are enabled to offer to the , ublic an ABSOLUTE LY 
UNBREAKABLE Corset, and will guarantee them 
@s suc!) With all ordinary wear. 

Reing “Electric,” +> Unbre: kable,’’ the true 
Fre: ch shape, and of better material than those’ 
oruinarily sold at the prices, these Corsets will com- 
mand the preference of the purchaser, They are con- 
structed on scientific principles, generating an exhilarat- 
ing, health-giving current to the whole system. Their 
therapeutic value is unquestioned, and they quickly cure, 
in a marvelous manner, \ervous Debility, Spinal Com- 
f plaints, Rheumatism, Paralysis, Numbness, Dyspepsia, 
PATENTED Liver and Kidney troubles, Imraired Circulation, Consti- 
i0 TRADEMARK pation, and all other diseases peculiar to women, particu. 

ELECTRIC larly those of sedentary havits. They also become, when 
REGIST constantly worn, equalizing ayents 1n all cases of extreme 
fatness or leanness, by imparting to the system the re- 
quired amount of ‘‘odic force’? which Nature's law demands. 

Scientists are daily making known \o the world the in- 
disputably beneficial effects of Electro-Magnetism, when 
properly and scientifically applied to the human body in 
this manner ; and it is also affirmed by professional men 
that there is bardly a disease which Electricity and Mag- 
netism will not benetit or cure, and all medical men daily 
practice the same, Ask your own physician! 


DR. W. A- HAMMOND, of New York, 
Late Surgeon-General of the U. S., an eminent authority 
publishes almost miraculous cures coming under bis no- 
SENT POST PAID tice, Always doing good, never harm, there is no shock 


or sensation felt in wearing them, 

0 N TRIAL The ordinary Electric Battery, when resorted to in simi- 

lar cases to those above mentioned, is often too powertul 

and exciting doing good during the operation, but leaving the patient more exhausted and weakened than be- 

fore; whereas by daily (and nightly, too, if desired) wearing our Electric Corset as ordinary corsets are usually 

worn, @ gentle and exhilarating influenc: is lastingly and agreeably perceptible, quickly accomplishing that 
good for which they are worn They will never harm even in tho most sensitive cases. 

I.adies who h:ve once tried them say they will wear no others. Tho prices are as follows: $1, $1.50, $2, 
$2.50 and $3. The two latter kinds are made in Pink, Blue, White and Dove; the others in White and Dove 
only. Each Corset is sent out in a hand OX, ac panied by a silver-plated compass, by which the electro- 
Magnetic influence of the Corsets can be tested, We will send either kind to any address, postpaid, on receipt 
of the price ; also add 10 cents for registration, to ineure safe delivery. Remit in P O, Money Order, Draft, 
Check, or in Currency, by Registered Letter. 

In ordering, kindly mention this publication, and state exact size of Corset usually worn ; or, 
where the size is not known, take a tight measurement of the wais! over the linen. This can be done with a 
Piece of common string, which send with your order, Make all remittances pavable to 























































































































































































































fq) N.B.—ivachcorset | 
’ is stamped with the 
English coat-of-arms 
and the name Pau 
} Matt ELEcTRIO Asso- 


j CIATION, Lonpbon, 


































































home his boy. 





church, and had been used by his wife to bring 





Mention CoMPANION. GEO. A. SCOTT, 342 Broadway, N- Y- 
Dre. Scorr’s E.ecrrio Ham Brausa—new prices, $1, $1.50, $2, $2.50 and $3—sent postpaid oa receipt of price, 
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For the Companion. 
FEBRUARY TWENTY-SECOND, 
Whene’er a people pressed by care 
So potent that it must decide 
If all their land shall be made fair 
With freedom’s purifying tide, 
Or, slavery’s reign 
Give fiercest pain, 
Then, as to God they bring their grief, 
He hears the cry and sends relief. 


Thus, when our fathers felt the need, 
And prayed for one endowed with power 
To meet the test, and safely lea 
Them through the nation’s morning hour; 
Jehovah gave 
A spirit brave, 
Possessing every faculty 
To win the grandest victory. 


And not amid the thrilling sound 
Of battle-charge or cannon’s roar 
Is this immortal triumph found; 
But rather, when the fight is o’er, 
And soldiers true 
Must learn to do 
The work that makes a land increase 
In joys refined and cultured peace. 


A hero on the crimson field 
/here others stand without a fear— 
rovernment, where others yield, 
His reputation shineth clear 

And through all days 

Shall glow that blaze 
Of liberty the world has won 
From fires lit by Washington! 


ADDISON F., 


» 


BROWNE. 


+r 


ANECDOTES OF JURIES 
The humorous side of American juries has never 


been set forih as it deserves to be. The genius of 


Shakespeare, which excels in depicting the class that 


insist on putting the cart before the horse, would have 
found suggestive subjects among the jurymen of whom 
told 


A jury in Alabama once tried « man on the charge of 


these anecdotes are 


manslaughter for killing his wife. ‘The evidence was 
so conclusive that neither court nor spectators doubted 
that he would be convicted. 
ment the jury, after a short absence, returned the ver- 
dict, 

The astonished judge 


“Guilty of horse-stealing 
asked for an explanation, stat 
ing that the indictment was for manslaughter and not 
for horae-stealing. 

“But, judge,” rising with an air of 
aclf-importance, and holding a huge law-book, “it was 
but of 


ho 


said the foreman, 


@omanslaughter, 
rhe jury, 
man deserved hanging, 80 they 


not a case of manslaughter, 
for 


however, believed the 


which the law makes provision. 


had brought in a verdict of horse-stealing, which in 


that country would be sure to swing him. 


At the trial of an important mercantile case, in New | 


York City, 
them, 
which you do not understand, the court will explain 
it.” 


the judge, 


“Gentlemen, if any law-term has been used 


Whereupon one of the jurors arose and said “1 be 


lieve I understand all the terms which have been used | 


except two words—plaintif/ and defendant. 
The court was disgusted.” 
_ +o> 
A TURKEY’S CURIOSITY. 

That mental instinct which searches and inquires is | 
one of the most useful human motives. 
it shows itself in impertinent 
peeping and meddiing in 
yverous, that this trait of nature 
eall it “curiosity” 
meaning to it is more than the word deserves. 

Mr. J. 
that curiosity 


It is only when | 
prying, or a habit 


matters forbidden or 


of | 
dan 
We 
then, though to confine that ignoble | 


becomes a fault. 


M. Richardson, in the Church Union, suggests 
frequently than we think, the 
means of leading both men and beasts into the jaws of 


is, more 


death, and may largely expiain the power of serpents | 


and other destroyers to “charm” their victims. He il 
lustrates this by the following story 
and the Wild Turkey 


We were talking in Henderson, Rusk County, Texas, 
one day, of wild animals, reptiles, hunting, snake- 
charming, ete., when Mr. J. G. W atkins, who was 
present, spoke up and said, 

“My father, a Presbyterian preacher, was one of the 
first settlers of Rusk. He moved from Tennessee, and 
was soon joined by several of his younger brothers, 
Among my uncles was one very fond of hunting, and 
he told me that, one day, whilst riding along a cow- 
rail, near the site of Henderson, his attention was at- 
tracted by the cries and singular movements of a wild 
turkey. 

“He had heard all his life that snakes could and did 
charm birds and small animals, and he supposed that 
he was about to witness something of the kind. He 
stopped, therefore, to look, so that he could say that 
he, with his own eyes, had seen what he had often 
he of. 

“The charmer, whatever it was, was evidently up a 
tree, as he soon discovered from the actions of the bird. 
My uncle began then to examine the trees for the 
snake. The movements of the turkey aided him in the 
search, and he soon discovered a waving body, glance 
ing in the sunlight, as it moved to and fro from the 
nearly horizontal trunk of a leaning tree. He had now 
found, as he supposed, the charmer—a monstrous 
snake. Changing his position, so as to get a better 
view of the reptile, he was surprised to discover that 
the moving object was the tail—not of a snake, but of 
a huge panther, whose body was flattened out and ly- 
ing prone upon the trunk of the tree! 

“It was curiosity, and not the fascination of a bas 
lisk, that was drawing the turkey to its death. 

“My uncle was not prepared, or not in the mood, 
encounter the beast, and so he 
turkey to its fate. 

“Neither beast nor bird had paid the ie ma attention 
to him; or had not, perhaps, observed hin 


to 
went on, leaving the 


The poor turkey had simply stood and looked too 
long—as too many foolish human beings do in the 
presence of glittering danger. Temptation never de- 
atroys those who crush it at once, or get out of its way. 


~+or—___—- 
THE PATIENT ANGLER. 

The late Chancellor Bibb, 
Treasury 
ois courteous manners and 
late ae 1850, he wore, in the 
broad: brimmed hat, a ruled eiipt 


a former secretary 
a United States Senator, wae noted for 
old-fashioned dress. Aa 
streeta of Washington, a 


and 


his 


» a long waisteout 


But much to their amaze- | 


having charged the Jury, said to | 


of “The Panther 
| 


of the | 





small clothes, black silk stockings, knee and shoe 
buckles, and his hair tied up in a cue. 

The chancellor was a devoted ‘“‘brother of the an- 
gle,” believing, with quaint Izaak Walton, that ‘‘God 
never did make a more calm, quiet, innocent recreation 
than angling.’’ One of the stories told of fishing ex- 
ploits is as follows: 


On one warm afternoon, the officer in command at 
the Washington Arsenal observed the chancellor sit- 
ting on a broken-down wharf hour after hour, intently 
watching his float. At last he strolled down from the 
quarters to inquire, ‘‘what luck?” 

“None,” replied the chancellor. “I thought 1 had 
some bites two or three hours ago, but there is not a 
fish hereabouts now, apparently.” 

‘What is your bait?” 

“A plump young frog, hooked through the fleshy 
part of his leg.” 

Then the questioner roared with laughter, and when 
he had so far recovered himself as to explain, pointed 
to a log partly out of water. There the chancellor saw 
his bait! 

The “plump young frog,” getting tired of swimming 
about, had jumped upon the log to see what the biped 
at the other end of the line was doing. 





Short-hand at home, taught by continuous writ- 
ten examination. Address J. H. FISH, 56 Wali St., N. Y. 
e 7 

Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral is acknowledged the best 
of all preparations for the cure of pulmonary complaints. 

licen 
a few Bulbs of the beautiful 
dvertised by J. LEWIS CHILDS, 
of Feb. Ist. His handsome 
greatly interest all lovers of 

[Adv. 


Do not fall to order 
New Amaryllis Treatea, 
Queens, N. Y., in our issue 
Illustrated Catalogue will 
flowers. 








Jecuniary Aid System at M/.Carroll(Uls) Seminary 
he Ips givts ios Llibe ral education, COreads free. Get one. 


cents Wi unted to se ll approval sheet 
.W.G 











and all f Interested, se id for circuiars, 
Am.Vocal Inst. 105 Waverly Pi.,N.¥ 


Can make money selling our Family Med- 
icines. No Capital required. STANDARD 
CuRE Co.,, 197 Pearl Street, New York. 


“CE4S1501 


Boston, 
INVESTORS 
a 
$4,000,000 loaned ; 
to., Lawrence, 


Fer! ign Sti aps. 
z) ct. n & Co.Medford, Mass. 
LARGE EF ‘ancy y Adve rtising Cc ards, all “oe “T= 
RUG LATIERNS, Catalogue free. A. Gan 
| CAR r a L E¢ TORS, - se handsome set of cards for 
3c. c. stamp. A. G. BASSETT, Rochester, N. Y. 
100 5 tAP BOOK PICTURES, 1¢ 
fer Pictures, 100€.; 20 Gem ¢ "hromos, 20¢ -; or the lot 
for 2he, Vame this paper H. E. SL -AYTON, Montpelier, Vt. 
Agents Wanted, 
Sells rapidly 


on Com, 
10 ent, for 30 cents. C ARD WorKs, Montpelier, 
Manufacturer, 88 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 
3; 100 Trans- 
Particulars free 


NCER 
sh’n St. 
Mass. 





*t full information about our7 per cent, 
farm mortgages, 12 ye are experience ; 
not a dollar lost. J. B. Watkins A 
Kansas, and 243 Broadway, N New aw York. 
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Machines, Chicago and New York. 


“Magnific ent Offer—To introduce those Novel 

Decorations, we will send by return mail upon re- 

4 of 10 cts. in silver or stamps, { Ja rs pee Tidy, 

(elegant design in colors), 2 beautiful inese Lace 

| Handkerchiefs and an elegant Cc ean “hédross 
panese Novelty Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


JUST OUT. 


NEW STOVE PIPE SHELF. 

One agent made Sane in 56 days. 
Boxing & Freight Fr . E, Shepard 
&Co.Cincinnati 0.8 Kan. Cc ity Mo. 


Sweet as the Rose 


Beautiful new set of Gilt Palettes by mail on receipt 
| of two 3-cent nt Stamps, WHIT! WHITING, 50 Nassau St., N. Y. 


= ee am Lowest prices e ever known 
on Breech Loaders, 
Rifles, & Bevolvers. 
Gi ‘ OUR $15 SHOT-GUN 
wt greatly reduced price. 
send stamp for our New 
illus, Cats = Bad 882-83. 


1 
P. POWELL &SON ,238 MainStreet, CINC INNATI, Qa 


Dr. - Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y.: Dear Sir—I have 
advised a At ladies to try your * “Favorite I *rescription” 
| and never see it fail to do more than you advertise. 
heaien « ‘M. RANK 


as. A. 
il Bates Street, Indi: unapolis, Ind. 














Prevent Accidents 
Sromslipping. The hand- 
j somest and safest car- 
riagestep made. Forged from 
best iron and formed with 
@ sunken panel, in which is se- 
cured a of. richly 
ability war. 
ranted. Illustrated circular free. 
Ru BBER STEP MANUFACTURING Co,, Boston, Mass. 


age ae Catalogue of Christmas 
New Year's and Visiting Cards, also 
* Palettes, Plaques, and § 





Scra 
Book Pictures, including a new set ved Imported Cards. 
sent to any address for 10 cents. ddr 
Cc. TOLLNER, Jr., Breckiyn, N.Y. 


ggg abe 1s, 
Print ey TOUr UWNke<. s 83. 
La bane r Size 88 
13 other sizes. For business, pleas- 
ure, old or young. Eve rything easy 
by printed mastsmctions. Send two 
stamps for Catalogue of Presses, 
Type, Cards, &c., to the factory. 


KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn, 


MAGNIFICENT PICTURE CARDS. Initation 
Water Colors, size 5x3 inches, with suitable in- 
scriptions for Birthday and Holiday Gifts. 
Six Handsome Serap Pictures with Mottoes for 
Scrap Books or Billets-Doux and 25 samples 
of Large-Eyed Needles fora S-cent yaw: 
London Needle Co., 3 Third Av., N. 


FTHOECDO 


| For Home Gardens. Our 
LUSTRATED GARDEN MaxvaL. ‘is 
beautiful book given away to all, 
Send for it and examine our 
Vices and preminm list, R- 
ke write 


at = or our vEREE. 
rice-list. Sent 
. J.B. ROOT & BE 











ne Reanty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean- 
i 


iness, Durability and Cheapnesas,Unequalled, 


4; MORSE 


BROS,, Proprietors, Canton, Mass, 





CO LUMBIA | BICYCLE 


Is what every boy wants, and 
what every man ought to have. 

Send 3c. stamp for new, elegantly 
illustrated, 36 - page Catalogue and 
Price List. 

THE POPE M’F’G CO., 
No. 597 Washington B8t., 
Boston, Mass. 


(QNASTORIA 


Old Dr. Pitcher’s remedy for 
Children’s Complaints. 
‘Pleasant, Harmless, and 
Wonderfully Efficacious.”” 


COOK BOOK! 
We have greatly im- OLIVE BUTTE the odor no~ 


proved the quality of ticed in fry- 
tng is now almost entirely removed, and it is unequalled 
by any cooking oil in the market. Cook Books containing 
valuable recipe: sand Re tions how to use Olive i. 
by the PRIN wy PHILA, COO 
ING SCHOOL, f e upon application. 
WASHINGTON BUTCHER'S. SONS, "Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE RINGHE, G.CONARR 00'S 


ROSES 


Bushee er ROSES, "BRAKE sat 
for ih ES ai lone, * ‘ot Plants suitable 
a, Tsafely. —_ tosn 


labeled, 




















pends “Woy at yo bur 
ep G 
35 for (gators Bis: 
Pr =, of choice an ae vi 
wit cole Our @ complete 
Treatise o on the Rose,70 pp. elegantly mea” twoall, 


THE DINCEE & CONARD CO. 
Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


29() ACRES FREE! 


Devil’s Lake, Turtle Mountain 
And Mouse River Country, 


NORTH DAKOTA, 


Tributary to the United States Land Office at 


GRAND FORKS, DAKOTA. 


SECTIONAL MAP and FULL particulars mailed 
FREE to any address by 


H. C. DAVIS, 
Assistant General Passenger A: ent, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba Railroad, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


ERRY&C 
TED. 0 
vegan AIP prt peep © 
a= 








Will be mailed 3 FREE to all applicants, and to customers 
of last year without ordering it. It contains about 175 
pages, 600 illustrations, prices, accurate descriptions and 
valuable directions for planting 1500 varieties of Vegeta- 
hie and Flower Seeds, Plants, Fruit Trees, ete. Invalua- 
ble to all, pire cially to Mar’ ket Gardeners. Send for it! 
». M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


$5 IN CASH PREMIUMS 


To COMPANION Readers, 
Competition Open to All! 
For several weeks we have described the 
Tomato in the COMPAN ION. 


Perfection 
cash premiums; $25.00 for the largest and best list of 
the uses of the tomato, with receipts; and $25, 00 for the 
best — of tomatoes grown from our seed. The Per- 
fection_ Tomato is the largest extra early variety 
known. It differs from most others in continuing to bear 
abundantly till frost. It is perfectly smooth and round, 
poe Sage glossy red; never sunburns, but rather brightens 
in the sun; very solid, containing but few seeds; ripens 
all over and through together; a wonderful y ielde r and 
splendid shipper; most exquisite flavor. First sent out 
and had an immense sale at 25e. for only 30 seeds. We 
have grown a large quantity for seed and want every 
reader of the COMPANION to try it. We know you will 
thank us for recommending it. We, therefore, propose 
to send a packet of about 250 seeds for only 5 one cent 
stamps ee taken); three packets for 10c.; 8 for 
25c; (in le. stamps). W Vith ev every order for 8 pac kets we 
send free for trial 1 pkt. of Elegant English Pansy, usu- 
ally retails for 50ce, Every reader who buys 8 or more 
packets of our seeds after this date can compete for the 
premiums, which will be paid in cash, Full particulars, 
also directions for cultivation and brief history of the 
Tomato, sent with each order. We cannot hold this offer 
open long, as they must be sent out before our great 
Spring rush. rder now. C. W. DORR & Co., 
Seed Growers, Des Moines, Iowa. 








My Vegetable and Flower Seed Catalogue 
for 1883 will be sent FREE to cag who apply. Customers 
of last season need not write for it. seed sent from 
my establishment warranted to be both fresh and true 
to name, so far, that should it prove otherwise, I agree 
to refill the order gratis. My collection of ve etable seed 
is one of the most extensive to be found inany American 
catalogue, and a large part of it is of my_own growing. 
As the original introducer of Early Ohio _ and 
Burbank Potatoes, Marblehead Early Corn, 
the Hubbard Squash, Marblehead Cabbage, 
Phinney’s Melon, and a score of other new Vegeta- 
bles, I invite the patronage of the public. In the gardens 
and on the farms of those who plant my seed will be 
found my best advertisement. 


JAMES J, H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


a tte sure = _—~ 
it as a family necessit; 


Sold by th Seunsiiee 
SANDS TRIPLE (3) MOTION WHITE MOUNTAIN 


ICE- CREAM FREEZERS. 


Can, outside and inside 
Beaters, turning opposite 

to each other, making a 

perfect mixer. No zinc 

_ in contact with cream, 

P but tin instead. Simple in 
a. -_ perfect 

in results. Over 300,000 in use, 
Tubs water proof. ng Tubs 
and Cans, all sizes, wholesale and 
retail. Send for Catalogue and 
price-list of this celebrated Freezer. 


White Mountain Freezer Co., 
NASHUA, N. H. 








CHAMPION 


CABINET CREAMERY. 


First Premium, Illinois, Miche 
igan and Kansas State 
airs, 1882. 

No lifting of cans to draw ? 
either milk or cream. All sizes 3 2 ) 
for dairy or factory use. For a9 — =) 
convenience of handling, rais- + 
ing the cream quickly and thor- 
oughly and ease of cleaning are 
unsurpassed. Send postal for 
circulars and testimonials. E 

DAIRY IMPLEME 


; —— 
(pein creaweay 





The Most Remark- 





We now offer $50.00 in. 


able Raspberry eve. 


embracing all valuable varieties, 
al @ superior stock of Fruit 
Trees. Lovett’s Small Fruits 
are the best. Catalogue, brilliant 


and grow them, 

4 onest descriptions, fair prices, 

free. i¢ most beautiful ona useful Fruit Catalogue ever 
popiished.” Jd. T. LOVETT, Little Silver, N. J 
Introducer of Cuthbert Rasvberry 4 Manchester Strawberry 


| KIDNEY-WORT 
HAS BEEN PROVED 


The SUREST CURE for 
KIDNEY DISEASES. 


Does a lame back or eee urine indi- 
cate that you are a victin? THEN DO NOT 
HESITATE, use Kidney-Wort at once (drug- 
gists recommend it), and it will speedily over- 
come the disease and restore healthy action. 


For complaints peculiar to 

Ladies. your sex, coh ae pain and 

weaknesses, Kidnéy-Wort is unsurpassed, as it 

will act promptly and safely. All pains speedily 
yield to its curative power. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. Price $l. 


KIDNEY-WORT 
An Old Soldier’s 


EXPERIENCE. 


“CALVERT, Texas, 
May 3, 1882. 
“T wish to express my appreciation of the valuable 
qualities of 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 


as a cough remedy. 

“While with Churchill’s army, just before the bat- 
tle of Vicksburg, I contracted a severe cold, which 
terminated in a dangerous cough. I found no relief 
till on our march we came to a country store, where, 
on asking for some remedy, I was urged to try AYER’s 
CHERRY PECTORAL. 





“ 








Acts at the Same Time on 
Kidneys, Liver and Bowels. 























“T did so, and was rapidly cured. Since then I have 
kept the PecToraL constantly by me, for family use, 
and I have found it to be an invaluable remedy for 
throat and lung diseases. J. W. WHITLEY.” 

Thousands of testimonials certify to the prompt cure 
of all bronchial and lung affections, by the use 
of AYER’s CHERRY PEcTORAL. Being very palatable, 
the youngest children take it readily. 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass, 


Sold by all Druggists. 





SOZODONT! 


Is acomposition of the purest and choicest ingredients 
of the Oriental vegetable kingdom. Every ingredient is 
well known to have a beneficial effect on the 


TEETH AND GUMS. 


SOZODONT removes all di able odors from the 
BREATH, caused by CATARRH, BAD TEETH, etc. 





Sold by Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers. 





Greenhouse ee ee ants, Shrubs, Roses, Bulbs, / 
2 A Vines, ipeiuding 24 25 kinds of the 
New Clematis, a full asso ent of both 
Flower ond Vegetable SE. SEEDS S. Apple, 4 


, Peach . 
and all other ERUITS. “SIXTY “Mb 





e" Hundreds of other things che 


me 18 Greenhouses. 29thYear. 
recente: 400 pages, free, 





se ORANY SEVEN SETS === sane 


and rare. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON GO.L 





